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THE 

LITTLE  COUNTRY  VISITOR. 

A       DRAMA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Accompli  foments  by  Heaven  were  firft  defiga'd 
Lefs  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind.'* 

Miss  MORE'S  PASTORAL. 


PERSONS. 

MRS.  MONTFORT, 
MATILDA,  -} 

HARRIOT,  )  HER  DAUGHTERS. 

ROSETTA,  —  A  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 

MARIA,  —  A  YouNd  WOMAN  UNDER 

MRS.  MONTFORT'S  CARE. 


S  C  E  N  E,  a  Garden—  Parlour. 

,  Montfort  and  Maria  y  at  work.— 
Matilda  and  Harriot  at  a  window  ; 
one  drejjing  a  doll,  the  other  flaying 
with  a  bandalore. 


H 


MATILDA. 

ARRIOT,  don't  you  think  my  doll 
looks  very  pretty  in  this  bonnet  ? 

VOL.   II.  B  HARRIOT. 
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fe 
HARRIOT. 

Yes;  I  wifh  you  would  make  me  fuch 
a  one. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  to  be  fure! — No  indeed] — Why 
don't  you  make  yourfelf  one  ? 

HARRIOT. 

-  But  I  don't  know  how.' — Well,  if  you 
won't,  Maria  will ;  won't  you  Maria  ? 

MARIA* 

What,  my  dear  ? 

HARRIOT. 

Make  my  doll  a  bonnet,  like  Matilda's? 

MARIA. 

Perhaps — 

HARRIOT. 
Oh,  only  ferbaps — 

MARIA. 

You  know,  Mifs  Harriot,  it  muft  de- 
pend on  whether  you  behave  properly, 

and 
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and  whether  your  mama  chufes  it  to  be 
done. 

HARRIOT. 

Oh,  but  I  will  behave  properly,  and 
then  mama  will  chufe  it  to  be  done. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

We  fhall  fee  that. 

MATILDA. 

I  fhall  make  my  doll  fo  many  things 
this  fummer;  we  fhall  have  fo  much  time 
in  the  country. 

HARRIOT. 
Not  fo  much  time  truly ! 

MATILDA. 

But  we  fhall ! — The  days  will  be  very 
long,  and  we  fhall  get  up  early. 

HARRIOT. 

Yes,  but  then  we  fhall  run  in  the 
garden,  and  plant  flowers,  and  that  will 
take  up  our  time. 

B  2  MATILDA. 
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MATILDA. 

How  fhall  we  plant  flowers  ?  — We 
don't  know  how,  nor  when  to  water 
them, 

HARRIOT. 

Oh,  James  will  tell  us. 

MATILDA. 

Well,  I  wifri  Mifs  Rofetta  would  come. 
I  fuppofe  fhe  is  pretty  flupid ! 

HARRIOT. 

Oh,  and  fo  aukward  ! — I  dare  fay  fhe 
hangs  down  her  head,  and  won't  fpeak, 
like  thofe  little  girls  we  faw  when  we 
were  in  Devonfhire. 

MATILDA,  (laughing.) 
Oh  dear! — How  droll  theyufed  to  be. 
They  ufed  to  curtfey,  juft  fo,  (mimicking,) 
and  fay,  yes,  mifs ;  if  you  pleafe,  mifs  /— 
and  they  were  fo  ignorant  too  1 

HARRIOT. 

Dear,  yes! — They  did  not  know  how 

to 
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to  dance,  nor  to  draw,  nor  to  do  fine 
work. — What  ftupid  children ! 

MATILDA. 

Now  you  have  made  me  think  of  them, 
I  fhall  laugh  if  Mifs  Rofetta  fhould  be  like 
them. — Harriot,  don't  make  me  laugh 
when  fhe  comes. 

HARRIOT. 
Don't  you  make  me  laugh. 

MARIA, 
But— Mifs  Harriot. 

MRS.  MONTFORT,    (to  her.) 

Hufti — let  them  alone — this  will  be  a 
leflbn  for  them — they  think  I  don't  hear. 

MATILDA. 

Mama,  did  you  fpeak  ? 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Yes,  to  Maria.     (4  Jhort  paufe.) 

MATILDA. 

When  will  this  girl  come  ?— I  dare  fay 
B  3  fhc 
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fhe  is  afraid — fhe  thinks  fhe  fhall   look 
auk  ward. 

HARRIOT. 
I  fancy  fhe  is  not  much  miftaken ! 

(They  laugh.) 
{A  rap  is  heard  at  the  parlour  door.) 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Pray  come  in. — Matilda  open  the  door. 

MATILDA. 

Oh  dear  mama,  (laughs.) — Harriot, 
have  done  laughing. 

(Rofetta  comes  in,  Jhe  curtjies  mode  ft  ly. 
Her  drefs  and  manner  Jhould  be  plain* 
lut  not  aukward.  Matilda  and  Har~ 
riot  ft  are  at  her,  and  ftifle  a  laugh.) 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Come  in,  my  dear.  I  am  very  glad 
to  fee  you.  How  do  your  father  and 
mother  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Very  well,  thank  you,  ma'am ;  they 
defired  their  refpecls  u>  you. 

MRS.  MOXT- 
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MRS.  MONTFORT. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them.-— 
Matilda,  come  and  fpeak  to  Mifs  Rofetta, 
and  take  her  bonnet. 

MATILDA,   (afide  to  Harriot.'} 
To  wait  upon  her  indeed. 

{She  advances  affeftedly  and  proudly 

towards  Rofetta*) 

How  do  you  do,  ma'am  ?  I  am  glad  to 
fee  you. — Give  me  leave  to  take  your 
cloak. 

ROSETTA. 

Thank  you,  ma'am;  pray  don't  trouble 
yourfelf. 

(Matilda  takes  away  her  cloak,  &c. 
laughing  afide  at  Harriot. — Rofetta 
fees  them,  blujhes,  and  looks  uneafy.) 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

It  is  a  fine  day,  Mifs  Rofetta.— The 
country  begins  to  look  very  pleafant. 

ROSETTA. 

Yes,  ma'am. 

B  4  MRS,  M*ONT- 
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MRS.   MONTFORT. 

What  fays  your  father  to  the  prefent 
appearance  of  the  corn  ? 

ROSETTA. 
He  thinks  it  promifes  very  fair,  ma'am. 

MRS.  MONTFORT,  (to  Matilda.) 
Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to  Mils 
Rofetta. — I  am  afhamed  of  you. 

MATILDA,  (in  a  low  voice.) 
Dear  mama,  what  ihould  I  fay  to  her  ? 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Fye,  filly  child! — Maria  come  with 
me,  I  am  going  to  drefsj  and  by  the  time 
I  return,  I  hope  young  people  you  will  be 
better  acquainted.  Matilda,  do  all  you 
can  to  amufeMifs  Rofetta.  Harriot,  be 
fure  you  behave  properly. 

(Mrs.  Montforty  Maria  go  out.) 
(Along  faufe,  during  which  all  the  children 
look  confujed.) 

HARRIOT. 
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HARRIOT,  (to  Matilda.') 
Why  don't  you  fpeak  ? 


MATILDA, 

Be  quiet,  Harriot,  you  are  the  mofl 
provoking  child  ! 

HARRIOT. 

Child  !—  to  be  fure  ! 

MATILDA. 

What,  you  think  yourfelf  a  woman, 
I  fuppofe,  at  nine  years  old  ! 

HARRIOT. 
Why  not,  as  well  as  you  at  ten  ? 

MATILDA. 

Such  nonfenfe  !  —  Mifs  Rofetta,   will 
you  like  to  look  at  my  books  ? 

ROSETTA. 

If  you  pleafe,  ma'am. 
(Matilda  takes  down  feveral  books.) 

HARRIOT,   (Jhewing  Rojetta  the 

bandalore..) 
Is  not  this  a  very  pretty  thing  ? 

B  5  KOSETTAf 
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ROSETTA. 

Yes,  ma'am. 

HARRIOT. 

Will  you  play  with  it? 

ROSETTA. 

I  don't  know  how. 

HARRIOT,  (Jhewing  her.} 
There  you  mufl  let  it  fall,  and  then 
jerk  the  firing  a  little — you  fee  it  winds 
up  5  there,  you  muft  keep  it  up. 

ROSETTA,  (trying.} 
Is  that  right  ? 

HARRIOT. 

Yes,  very  right ;  you  will  foon  do  it, 
Oh,  but  you  muft  not  jerk  it  fo  much, 

ROSETTA. 

\Vhat  do  you  call  it,  pray  ? 

HARRIOT. 

A  bandalore  j  fome  call  them,  Prince 
of  Wales's  toys. 

ROSETTA. 
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ROSETTA. 

Why? 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  don't  you  know  ?— They  are  all 
the  fafhion.  The  Prince  of  Wales  brought 
them  in. 

ROSETTA. 

They  are  pretty,  but  there  is  no  great 
ingenuity  in  playing  with  them,  I  think. 

MATILDA. 

Oh  no,  it  is  all  a  knack. 

ROSETTA. 

I  like  better  a  plaything  which  require* 
more  ikill,  or  elfe  is  an  exercife. 

MATILDA. 

So  do  I. 

ROSETTA.       - 

But  you  faid,  ma'am,  you  would  fhew 
me  your  books. 

B  6  MATILDA, 
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MATILDA. 

So  I  will— (To  Harriot.)— She  fpeaks 
prettily. 

HARRIOT. 

Yes,  fhe  does  not  feem  ftupid. 

ROSETTA,  (looking  at  the  looks.) 
Oh,  here  is  the  Friend  of  Youth,  and 
the  Tales  of  the  Cattle. 

MATILDA. 

Yes,  can  you  read  them  in  French  ? 

ROSETTA. 

No,  ma'am. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  they  are  charming  in  French* 

ROSETTA. 

I  dare  fay  they  are. 

MATILDA. 

Should  you  not  like  to  learn  French  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Yes,  but  my  father  fays  it  is  not  proper 
forme. 

MATILDA, 
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MATILDA. 

Do  you  learn  to  dance  ? 

ROSETTA. 

No,  ma'am. 

MATILDA. 

Dear,  not  to  dance  ! — oh,  that  is  beft 
of  all ;  I  love  dancing.  Harriot,  let  us 
dance  the  Devonfhire  minuet.  Shall  you 
like  to  fee  us  ? 

ROSETTA* 
If  you  pleafe. 
(They  dance — Matilda  Jings  the  tune,') 

MATILDA. 

Now  the  Scotch  fteps,  Harriot. 
(They  dance  again — Matilda  very  well.) 

MATILDA. 

Oh  !  I  am  out  of  breath — I  love  the 
Scotch  reels,  and  they  are  very  fafhion- 
able  now. 

ROSETTA. 

It  is  very  pretty  indeed,  and  you  dance 
vaftly  well. 

MATILDA, 
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MATILDA. 

Oh  no,  you  flatter  me  I 

ROSETTA. 

No  indeed — I  hope  you  have  not  fa 
bad  an  opinion  of  me. — Perhaps,  indeed., 
I  am  no  judge. 

MATILDA. 

Oh  yes,  I  dare  fay  you  are. 

HARRIOT. 

Yes,  becaufe  fhe  admires  your  dancing! 

MATILDA. 

Harriot,  you  are  very  impertinent* 

ROSETTA. 

Oh,  Mifs  Harriot  only  jefts* 

HARRIOT. 

Not  I,  indeed  1 

MATILDA. 

Very  well,  mifs,  I  (hall  tell  mama. 

HARRIOT. 

As  you  like  it. 

ROSETTA, 
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ROSETTA. 

But,  Mils  Matilda,  here  is  another  book, 
which  feems  very  pretty.     Is  it  pretty  ? 

MATILDA. 

"Which  do  you  mean  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hymns. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  that  is  a  child's  book,  and  fo  grave ! 

HARRIOT. 

A  child's  book  ! — why  mama  is  very 
fond  of  it,  and  fays  it  is  beautiful, 

ROSETTA. 

I  fhould  like  to  read  it. 

MATILDA; 
Oh>  I'll  lend  ic  to  you. 

ROSETTA. 
I  ihall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  you'll  be.  very  welcome. — Pray 
do  you  learn  to  fing  ? 

ROSETTA, 
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ROSETTA. 

No  indeed. 

MATILDA. 

Your  education  feems  to  be  very  con- 
fined. 

ROSETTA. 

Y(5u  know  I  am  only  a  farmer's 
daughter. 

MATILDA. 

There  is  fomething  in  that  to  be  fure, 
1  fuppofe,  if  you  learn  how  to  make 
butter,  and  fell  eggs,  your  father  is 
fatisfied  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Not  entirely  with  that. 

MATILDA. 

I  learn  to  fing. — Do  you  love  finging  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Yes,  indeed,  very  much. 

HARRIOT. 

Matilda  wants  to  be  afked  to  fing. 

I  MATILDA. 
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MATILDA. 

Harriot,  you   are  exceflively  imper- 
tinent. 

ROSETTA. 

I  am  fure  I  fliall  be  happy  to  hear  you, 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  indeed,  I  am  very  hoarfe. 

ROSETTA.   «r 

Pray  then  don't  trouble  yourfelf* 

MATILDA. 

Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I'll  try. 

(Sbefings.) 

ROSETTA. 

Very  pretty,  indeed.— That  is  a  charm- 
ing fong. 

MATILDA. 

I  declare,  Mifs  Rofetta,  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  tafte. 

ROSETTA. 
Have  I  ? 

MATILDA* 
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MATILDA,  (afide  to  Harriot.} 
How  fimplc  Ihe  ib  ! 

HARRIOT. 

I  like  her  very  well. 


MATILDA, 

But  if  you  neither  dance  nor  fmg, 
do  you  contrive  to  fill  up  your  time  ^ 

ROSETTA. 

Oh,  I  have  a  great  d:al  to  do. 

MATILDA,  (to  Harriot.} 
I  fuppoic  fhe  milks  the  cows  I 

ROSETTA. 

No,  Mifs  Matilda,  I  don't. 

MATILDA,  ^embarrafs'd.') 
What! 

ROSETTA. 

You  thought  I  did  not  hear  you  ! 

MATILDA,  (very  much  confufcd.} 
I  beg  your  pardon. 


ROSETTA* 
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ROSETTA. 

Oh,  I  am  not  angry  5  if  you  are  amufed, 
that  is  enough. 

MATILDA. 

You  are  extremely  good — I  did  not 
mean — 

ROSETTA. 

You  did  not  mean  to  offend  me.  I 
know  that  one  ought  not  to  be  angry  at 
ajeft. 

MATILDA, 

You  are  very  obliging. 

HARRIOT. 

Now,  Matilda,  you  are  fairly  caught; 
it  ferves  you  right. 

MATILDA. 

Harriot,  I  did  not  afk  you  to  interfere. 
MRS.  MONTFORT  and  MARIA  come  in* 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

So,  young  people ! — Heyday,  Matilda, 

what's 
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what's  the  matter? — You  look  confufed* 
—What  have  you  been  doing  ? 

MATILDA. 

Nothing,  mama. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Oh,  don't  tell  me  that,  I  know  better* 
—What  was  it  ? 

HARRIOT. 

Mama,  fhe  fpoke  impertinently  of  Mift 
Rofetta. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Harriot^  that  is  a  great  fault,  but  it  is  a 
greater  to  be  fb  eager  to  accufe  your  filler. 
My  children,  learn,  that  if  you  fail  to  con- 
ceal and  excufe  the  errors  of  each  other, 
the  world  will  {till  more  eagerly  publiih^ 
and  ftill  more  bitterly  condemn  them.— 
Where,  alas  !  fhall  thofe  who  are  faulty, 
look  for  pity  and  forgivenefs,  if  not  to 
thofe  kindred  bofoms  who,  knowing  their 
failings,  know  alfo  their  virtues. — If  we 
ourfelves  point  the  arrows  of  fatire  and 

reproach* 
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-reproach,  at  our  fillers  and  our  friends, 
who  will  hoLl  before  them  the  fhield  of 
allowance  and  pardon ! — This  is  not, 
however,'  intended  to  excufe  you,  Matilda. 
I  am  forry,  indeed,  to  hear  you  have  be- 
haved ill. 

ROSETTA. 

Dear  ma'am,  indeed  it  wa,s  a  mere  jeft, 
a  trifle,  I  aifure  you. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Very  well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  fatisfied, 

ROSETTA. 

Yes,  indeed,  ma'am. 

MATILDA*  (eagerly.) 
It  is  more  than  I  deferve. — Mama,  I 
was  very  much  to  blame.— -I  afk  your 
pardon,  Rofetta. 

ROSETTA. 

I  ndeed,  Mifs  Matilda,  I  am  not  offended. 
I  am  forry  to  have  caufed  you  any  un<- 
eafinefs,  . 

MRS.  MONT- 
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MRS.  MONTFORT. 

You  are  a  very  good  girl.  I  hope  both 
your  companions  will  profit  by  your  ex- 
ample.— Let  us  go  to  dinner. 

(They  go  out.} 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


PART 


PART    THE    SECOND. 


SCENE,    a  Garden. 

Matilday  Harriot,  and  Rojetta,  enter 
from  tbe  boufe. 

MATILDA. 

YOU  will  like  our  garden,  I  think, 
.Mifs  Rofetta;  it  is  very  pleafant,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  how  we  enjoy  it,  after 
being  fo  long  in  London. 

ROSETTA. 

I  imagine  you  are  very  much  confined 
there. 

MATILDA. 

Yes,  indeed. — You  know  we  live  in 
Berkeley- fquare  ;  every  morning,  before 
breakfaft,  we  walk  with  our  governefs, 
who  is  ftill  in  town,  and  Maria,  up  and 
down  the  fquare  for  an  hour. 

ROSETTA. 
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ROSETTA. 

The  fquare — but  is  it  like  a  garden  ? 

MATILDA. 

Oh  no,  there  are  houfes  on  every  fide, 
and  where  we  walk  is  only  a  pavement ; 
fo  it  is  merely  for  exercife,  and  tirefome 
enough  I  can  tell  you. 

HARRIOT. 

Oh,  but  you  know  fometimes  we  go  to 
the  Park. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  the  Park — yes,  that  is  very  fine  to 
be  fure. — There  we  have  a  long  dufty 
walk,  with  trees  on  each  fide,  and  full 
of  people. 

ROSETTA. 

What!  no  grafs  walks? — nor  flowers? 

MATILDA. 

Flowers ! — Oh  no,  you  might  look  for 
feven  years  without  finding  one. — And 
on  the  grafs  we  muft  not  walk. 

ROSETTA. 
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ROSETTA. 

Oh  dear>  how  fad! — I  fhould  hate  that. 

MATILDA. 

Oh  yes,  it  is  frightful  indeed.—  Some- 
times we  went  to  Kenfington-gardens, 
vhich  are  charming,  but  not  often.— 
Well,  now  we  are  in  the  country,  we 
fhall  walk  a  great  deal. 

ROSETTA. 

We  .have  charming  walks. — If  Mrs. 
Montfort  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  (hew 
them  to  you. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  thank  you,  we  fhall  like  that  vaftly. 

HARRIOT. 

Perhaps  too  you  know  how  to  plant 
flowers,  and  manage  them, 

ROSETTA. 

I  have  a  large  piece  of  garden,  which 
I  keep  in  order. 

MATILDA, 

What,  all  yourfelf  ? 
VOL,  II.  C  ROSETTA; 
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ROSETTA. 

No,  the  man  digs  it,  and  puts  it  in 
order ;  I  fow  the  feeds,  water  them,  tie 
up  the  flowers  when  they  are  blown,  and 
do  all  that  is  not  very  fatiguing. 

MATILDA. 

How  very  agreeable  ! — What  flowers 
have  you  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Honeyfuckles,  rofes,  carnations,  (locks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  others,  and  alfo  a 
large  bed  of  thyme  for  my  bees, 

MATILDA. 

Yotir  bees! — Have  you  bees-alfo? 

ROSETTA. 

Oh,  yes,  three  hives. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  charming  ! — You  are  not  afraid 
of  them  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Dear  no  ! — I  never  difturb  them,  and 
they  do  not  hurt  me. 

MATILDA. 
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MATILDA. 

Are  they  troublefome  to  keep  ? 

ROSETTA. 

Not  at  all.  I  have  only  to  give  them 
a  little  honey  in  the  winter,  to  obferve 
when  they  are  going  to  fwarm,  and  to 
provide  a  hive. 

MATILDA. 

To  Jwarm-*- what  is  that? 

ROSETTA. 

When  the  hive  becomes  too  full,  a  great 
number  of  young  bees  go  out  of  it,  to 
find  another  place,  where  they  may  make 
their  comb,  and  put  the  honey. 

MATILDA. 

Where  do  they  get  the  honey  ? 

ROSETTA. 

From  the  flowers.  They  fuck  it  out 
with  a  fort  of  trunk  ^  in  palling  through 
their  bags  it  becomes  honey.  They  allb 
roll  themielves  in  the  yellow  dud  of 
flowers,  which  makes  the  wax. 

C  2  MATILDA, 
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MATILDA. 

That  is  very  curious! — You  know  all 
that ! — We  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter. 

ROSETTA, 
Oh,  it  is  foon  learned. 

MATILDA, 

I  (hould  like  to  keep  bees. 

HARRIOT. 

Perhaps,  mama,  will  let  us. 

MATILDA. 

But  we  do  not  know  how  to  manage 
them. 

ROSETTA. 

I  will  fliew  you,  with  all  my  heart,  if 
you  pleafe. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  3  how  good 
you  are  ! 

HARRIOT. 

And  to  plant  flowers  alfo  ? 

RCSETTA, 
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ROSETTA. 

Yes,  furely, 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  delightful! — Rofetta,  what  flower 
is  this  ? 

ROSETTA. 

A  larkfpur-»-Here  is  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour. — They' are  very  various  in 
colour,  and  fome  are  double. — They  are 
annuals. 

MATILDA. 

What  do  you  mean  by  annuals  ? 

ROSETTA. 

They  laft  but  one  year — the  feed  muft 
be  faved,  and  fowed  again.  Moft  of  our 
common  flowers  are  annuals. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  but  you  forget  rofes,  honeyfuckles, 
lilacs,  and  jafmine  ? 

ROSETTA. 
Thofe  are  called  flowering  (hrubs. 

C  3  MATILDA. 
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MATILDA. 

How  much  you  know! — We  know 
'nothing  of  all  this  ! 

ROSETTA. 

Oh,  there  is  nothing  more  eafy,  when 
one  lives  in  the  country. 

MATILDA. 

But  you  havfe  been  taught  all  this? 

ROSETTA. 

Not  at  all  •>  I  need  only  obfervc.— -I  d& 
rot  need  telling. 

MATILDA. 

And  we  know  nothing,  but  what  we 
are  taught. — And  yet  we  fancy  ourfelves 
very  wife! — No  wonder  your  time  is  em- 
ployed ! — What  elfe  do  you  do  ? 

ROSETTA. 

I  work  a  great  deal. — I  read  whenever 
I  can  :  I  make  cakes,  and  paftry :  I 
help  to  gather  the  fruit  in  fcafon,  and  to 
cull  flowers  and  herbs  for  diftilling:  I 

manage 
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manage  the  poultry-yard,,  and  overlook 
the  dairy. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  how  clever  you  are  ! — I  wifli  I 
could  do  fo. 

ROSETTA. 

There  is  nothing  clever  in  that;  I  only 
do  my  duty.-— You  are  differently 'fituated, 
you  have  no  need  of  thefe  things. 

MATILDA. 

For  all  that,  they  are  more  ufeful. — 
But  if  we  did  what  mama  wifhes  us,  that 
would  be  enough. 

ROSETTA. 

To  be  lure  it  is. — You  do,  I  dare  fay. 

HARRIOT. 

No,  truly. 

MATILDA. 

No. — Mama  wifhes  us  to  read  more; 
not  to  be  conceited ;  "to  fpend  lefs  time 
idly;  to  talk  lefs  ourfelves,  and  attend 
more  to  other  people. — Not  to  be  im- 
pertinent ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  quarrel. 

C    4  ROSETTA. 
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ROSETTA. 

No  doubt,  you  obey  fuch  reafonable, 
and  kind  commands. 

MATILDA. 

Yes — when  we  rerr ember ! — But  to- 
day— I  fee  now  how  fooliihly  I  have  be- 
haved ! — How  ignorant,  I  fancied  you 
were,  becaufe  you  could  not  dance  and 
fing ! — How  I  chattered  to  you,  without 
attending  to  what  you  faid ! — Then  I  was 
very  impertinent  to  you,  and  quarrelled 
with  Harriot. 

ROSETTA. 

But,  dear  Mifs  Matilda,  how  I  love 
yon  for  owning  your  faults  L — You  will 
foon  mend  them. 

MATILDA. 

Ah! — I  fear  not! 

ROSETTA. 

Yes,  fince  you  know  them  fo  well  1 

MATILDA. 

You  allow,  then,  I  have  faults ;  I  love 

you 
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you  for  that :  every  body  elfe,  except 
Mama,  my  Governefs,  and  Maria,  flat- 
ter me. 

ROSETTA. 

To  flatter  ! — -Oh,  how  vile ! 

MATILDA. 

Do  they  not  flatter  you  ? 

ROSETTA. 

No,  furely ;  I  fhould  defpife  any  one 
who  did. — What!  make  us  more  faulty, 
by  pretending  to  think  us  perfedl  ? — Is  it 
not  vile  ? — Such  people  mud  either  wifli 
us  to  be  blameable  out  of  ill- nature,  that 
they  may  ridicule  us/  or  mean  to  make 
fome  advantage  of  our  faults. 

MATILDA. 

I  believe  you  are  right;  I  fhall  be  more 
cautious  in  future. — Rofetta  promife  to 
tell  me  when  I  am  wrong. 

ROSETTA. 

Ah!  have  you  not  a  mother,  much 
more  capable  than  I  am  of'telling  you  ? 

C    5  MATILDA* 
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MATILDA. 

Yes ;  but  I  behave  better  when 
fees  me. 

ROSETTA. 
And  why  ? 

MATILDA. 

Becaufe  I  know  fhe  will  love  me  better. 

ROSETTA. 

What  then  does  fhe  wifh  you  to  Jeem 
good,  or  rea-lly  to  be  fo  ? 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  really  to  be  fo,  without  doubt. 

ROSETTA. 

Then  you  do  not  anfrver  her  wifhes, 
if  you  are  lefs  good  when  Ihe  does  not  fee 
you,  than  when  fhe  does. 

MATILDA. 

Very  true  indeed  ! — Oh,  you  (hall  fee 
I  will  be  very  good  henceforward. — We 
lhall  have  you  with  us  often,  I  hope. 

ROSETTA. 
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ROSETTA. 

Certainly;  I  fhall  be  happy,  if  Mrs. 
Montfort  pkafes. 

MATILDA. 

Oh,  I  am  fure  fhe  will  like  it. — Here 
comes  mama, — I  fhall  afk  her. — Harriot,, 
you  will  like  it  too;  fhall  you  not? 

HARRIOT. 

Oh  yes,  indeed.- 

Enter  MRS.  MONTFORT  and  MARFA^ 
w 

MATILDA,  (running  to  her.}. 
Mama!  mama! 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Well !— What  fay  you  I 

MATILDA. 

Mama,  will  you  not  like  Mils  Rofetta 
to  come  and  fee  us  often  ? 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Yes,  certainly,  as  often  as  fhe  can  make 

it  convenient  to  come  to  you. — At  all 

C  6  hours, 
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hours,  my  dear  Rofetta,  if  the  children 
are  taking  their  leffons,  they  fhall  not 
difturb  themfelves ;  you  will  not  perhaps 
be  forry  to  be  of  the  party. 

ROSETTA. 

Thank  you,  ma'am,  you  are  very  kind 
indeed. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

I  fee,  Matilda,  by  this  requeft,  that  at 
lad  you  underftand  the  merit  of  your 
companion. 

MATILDA. 

Oh  yes,  indeed,  mama! — She  knows  fo 
much ;  {he  underflands  flowers,  and  how 
to  keep  bees,  and  to  make  calves,  and 
many  oiher  things. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Yes — and  that  is  not  all. — She  helps 
her  mother  to  inftruct  her  fitters,  in  work- 
ing, reading,  and  writing. — Befides  the 
afliftance  (he  gives  in  houfehold  affairs', 
Die  works  excellently  well  at  her  needle. 

She 
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She  is  fond  of  reading,  and  has  greatly 
improved  by  it. — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Rofetta,  for  commending  you  to  your  face, 
but  I  wifh  to  give  my  children  a  lefibn, 
who  fancied  this  morning,  becaufe  you 
had  not  the  fame  advantages  with  them- 
felves,  you  muft  be  ignorant  and  auk  ward. 
They  now  fee  you  are  neither  -,  and  they 
begin  to  know  how  much,  more  valuable 
and  ufeful  are  your  employments  than 
theirs. 

ROSETTA. 

Indeed,  ma'am,  the  young  ladies  were 
not  miftaken  5  I  am  very  ignorant. 

MRS.    MONTFORT. 

You  are  very  modeft;  which  will,  I 
hope,  be  another  leffon  to  them-.— Befide, 
Matilda,  Mifs  Rofetta  is  not  deficient  in 
thofe  lighter  accomplifhments  which  you 
admire  fo  much. — She  has  taught  herfelf 
to  defign  landfcapes,  and  to  paint  flowers, 
charmingly  well,  and  fhe  alfo  fings  very 
agreeably, 

MATILDA. 
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MATILDA. 

What!  Rofetta,  can  you  fing? 

ROSETTA. 

But- — very  little  indeed. 

MATILDA. 

You  did  not  fay  fo  this  morning. 

ROSETTA. 

You  only  afked  me,  if  I  had  learned  y 
and,  I  faid,  1  had  not ;  which  is  true. 

MATILDA.  * 

Mama,  I  am  quite  convinced  of  what 
you  have  fo  often  told  me,  that  by  chat- 
tering fo  much,  attending  fo  much  to 
myfelf,  and  fo  little  to  other  people,  I  lofe 
a  great  deal  of  pleafure  and  inftruction. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Yes. — If  you  had  not  chofen  to  difplay 
what  you  fancied  your  fuperiority,  in 
dancing  and  finging,  to  Mifs  Rofetta, 
you  would  earlier  have  learnt  her  merit,, 
and  the  power  fhe  has  of  teaching  you 
many  ufeful  and  agreeable  things. — You 

would 
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would  have  fayed  yourfelf  the  pain  of 
being  impertinent  to  her,  and  me  the 
mortification  of  feeing  you  rude,  faucy* 
and  conceited. 

MATILDA. 

Mama— - 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Indeed,  you  were  all  thefe  ! — But, 
hence  forward,  Matilda,  I  hope  you  will 
reflect,  that  the  light  frivolous  accom- 
plifhments  you  have  boafted  of  fo  much  are 
in  reality  of  no  efiential  import,  fince  they 
neither  make  us  more  wife,  more  humble, 
or  more  pleafing  in  our  behaviour, 

HARRIOT. 

But,  mama,  do  you  not  then  wifli  us 
to; learn  finging  and  dancing? 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Certainly. — It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on 

you  to   learn   them,    becaufe  I  wiih  it, 

and  becaufe  they  are  ornamental  parts  of 

education,  fuited  to  the  place  you  are  to 

i  fill 
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fill  in  life. — But  I  would  not  have  you 
fancy  they  make  you  at  all  fnperior  to 
thofe  whofe  fituation  excludes  them  from 
fuch  information.  —  You  will  do  very 
wrong  not  to  learn  them,  but  you  have 
no  merit  in  pofiefling  them,  as  every 
other  perfon  would  do  the  fame,  if  they 
had  the  fame  opportunity. — And  I  would 
have  you  always  confider,  that  one  pre- 
cept which  teaches  you  to  improve  your 
behaviour,  or  regulate  your  temper,  is 
of  more  value  than  the  fined  finging,  or 
mod  graceful  dancing. 

MATILDA. 

I  am  fure  you  are  right,  mama. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

Even  fuperior  acquirements  ought  not 
to  render  you  proud  or  conceited. — If 
you  read  more,  or  write  better,  than  other 
children  of  your  age;  if  you  know  better 
how  to  behave,  or  have  better  qualities, 
you  ought  to  reflect,  that  all  have  not 
equal  advantages  with  yourfelf,-*-Every 

child 
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child  has  not  a  father,  who  can  or  will 
be  at  the  expence  of  having  her  well 
mftructecL 

MATILDA. 

Ah,  mama,  nor  has  every  child  a  mother 
who  takes  fuch  pains  in  teaching  her ! 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

That  is  true. — Learn  then  to  make  al- 
lowances for  difference  of  natural  capacity, 
which  we  have  no  merit  in  pofTefiing,  as 
we  did  not  give  it  to  ourfelves  -t  and  for 
difference  of  education,  which  depends 
on  thofe  about  us. — When  thefe  allow- 
ances are  made,  we  fhall  feldom,  if  ever, 
find  any  thing  to  ridicule  or  defpife;  pityy 
and  a  wilh  to  amend,  will  be  our  only 
fentiments.— And  when  we  confider  how 
many  opportunities  we  have  ourfelves 
loft,  how  much  more  we  might  have 
learned  than  we  have  learned,  we  may 
eafily  allow  for  thofe  who  have  even  loft 
more  time  than  ourfelves. 

MATILDA. 
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MATILDA. 

Ah,  mama,  I  feel  how  much  you  are 
in  the  right ;  and  I  promife  you  hence- 
forth to  be  more  attentive,  and  kfs 
prefuming. 

HARRIOT. 
And  I  alfo>  indeed,  mama, 

ROSETTA. 

Ah,  madam,  let  me  too  thank  you  for 
thefe  valuable  inftrudtions  $  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  alfo  profitable  to  me. 

MRS.  MONTFORT. 

You  are  a  very  good  girl,  my  dear 
Rofetta. — I  hope  you  will  corrve  hither 
often,  and  that  the  connection  will  be 
mutually  ufeful. — Let  us  go  in;  it  is  tea- 
time. 

(They  go  in.) 

Scene  clojes+ 
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PRINCE  HENRY. 

A       DRAMA. 

IN  ONE  PART, 


it  ...i. i. Who  conquers  his  own  Spirit, 
<*  Me  h  the  only  Conqueror  !— «•" 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH* 


PERSONS. 

HENRY  THE  IVth, 

PRINCE  HENRY,  (afterwards  HENRY  the  Vth.) 
LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE, 
EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND, 
PRISONER,     —    One  of  the  PRINCE'S  diffblute- 
Companions. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE.   EARL  OF  WEST- 
MORLAND. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

THIS  wild  a6Hon,  in  which  I  am 
told  the  Prince  is  concerned,  will 
probably  caufe  me  fome  uneafinefs. 

EARL. 
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EARL    OF  WESTMORLAND. 

The  Prince  indeed  is  fo  unreftrained, 
not  to  fay  licentious,  in  his  manners, 
and  fo  urged  on  by  his  rude  companions^ 
that  he  is,  I  fear,  even  capable  of  infulting 
your  high  office  -,  and,  I  am  told,  he  means 
to  fupport  by  his  prefence  the  criminal 
who  is  to  be  tried  this  morning. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

I  fear  fo — but  it  will  avail  him  nothing; 
it  is  my  duty  not  to  be  awed  by  the 
greateft,  or  to  overlook  the  meaneft. — 
With  juftice  there  ought  to  be  no  relpect 
of  perfons;  and  I  am  refolved,  in  my  ad- 
miniftration  of  it,  there  ihall  be  none. 

EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND. 

The  refolution  does  you  honour ;  and 
I  am  fure  you  will  ftri&ly  keep  it. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

I  fee  the  Prince  coming  hither,  with 
the  culprit,  and  his  guards* — I  would  not, 

of 
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at  prefent,  wifh  to  meet  him. — Let  us 
retire. 

Enter  PRINCE  HENRY. — The  Prifoner, 
with  Guards,  and  others. 

PRINCE,* 

{Bowing  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jufticey  as 

he  goes  offy  with  an  air  of  mockery.) 
Your  Lordfhip's  moft  obedient. — Fare- 
well, my  very  good  Lord.— What,  not  a 
word! — Seed  thou  Will  that  reverend 
nobleman? — Doft  thou  not  tremble? — 
Doft  thou  not  feel  a  certain  fear  creeping 
upon  thee,  at  the  prefence  of  thy  judge? 

PRISONER. 

Not  I,  my  Lord ! — Your  Highnefs's 
good  prefence  gives  me  more  courage 
than  fifty  Chief  Juftices  could  take  away! 

*  The  Prince's  wild  manner  of  talking  in  this  fcene 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  his  behaviour  afterwards,  as 
he  is  reprefented  by  hiftorians,  gay  and  unthinking  to 
«xcefs,  except  on  great  occafions. 

PRINCE, 
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PRINCE. 

Say'ft  thou  fo,  my  lad  ;  why  then  de- 
fiance to  the  Chief  Juflice  be  our  motto. 

PRISONER. 

Me  nd  it,  my  Lord— let  it  be  defiance 
to  all  juftices. 

PRINCE. 

With  all  my  heart. — Oh,  it  rejoices  me, 
to  fee  the  fellows  blufter  a  little ! — at  fome 
poor  thie£  like  thyfelf ! 

PRISONER. 
Thank  you,  my  Lord. 

PRINCE. 

Why,  let  us  not  flatter  each  other!— 
But  is  it  not  ridiculous  ? — "  You  fellow/' 
fay  they,  "  how  dared  you  to  frighten  this 
man? — Don't  you  know,  firrah,  you  will 
be  hanged  fome  of  thefe  days."  And 
then  do  I  itep  in,  crying,  "  Your  Worfhip 
fays  true! — Marry,  your  Worfhip  is  a  wife 
man !"  —Then  he  fmiles,  and  fimpers, 

"  with 
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with  "Oh  Lard,  your  Grace !" — And  fo 
relaxes  his  authority,  till  the  poor  thief 
efcapes  his  Worfhip,  who  cries,  "  At 
your  Grace's  requeft. — Your  Gracejnight 
command  me  in  a  greater  matter  (" 

PRISONER. 

Not  one  of  them,  my  Lord,  but  be- 
lieves he  fhall  be  Lord  Chief  Juftice, 
when  your  father  dies, 

PRINCE, 

Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  cannot  but  laugh  !— 
The  fools ;  I  know  them  j  fo  do  they 
not  me  ! 

OFFICER. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon; 
the  Court  fits,  and  this  gentleman  is  re- 
quired to  attend. 

PRINCE. 

We  follow  you.— Come  along,  Will ; 
courage  lad,  we  will  manage  the  Chief 

JulHce'  (They  go  cut.) 

SCENE 
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SCENE,   the  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  on  the  Bench. — Earl  of 
Weftmorland. — Attendants. — Prifoner  at 
the  Bar. — The  Prince  by  him. — Officers* 
and  Guards^  &c. 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Being  thus  accufed,  and  witnefTes 
having  proved  the  accufation,  it  remains 
for  you  to  clear  yourfelf  by  other  witnefTes, 
who  may,  if  it  be  poflible,  difcredit  the 
evidence  already  heard. 

PRINCE. 

My  Lord,  I  am  evidence  for  the 
prifoner. 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Was  your  Grace  prefent  at  the  tranf- 
aflion  ? 

PRINCE. 

That  matters  not ;  fuppofe  I  can  prove 
my  friend  was  not  there  ? 

LORD 
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LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

One  witnefs,  my  Lord,  .cannot  do  that. 

PRINCE. 

What,  my  Lord,  would  you  dare  to 
difbelieve  what  I  ihould  aflert  ? 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE* 

Your  Grace  cannot  alter  the  law ;  nor 
can  one  witnefs  alone  difcredit  fo  many. 
Your  Grace  may  be  heard,  pledging  your 
honour  for  the  truth  of  what  you  fay,  and 
the  Court  will  then  judge. 

PRINCE. 

Good  God  ! — What  unparalleled  in- 
folence  ! — When  I  have  pledged  my  ho- 
nour, the  Court  will  judge  ! — Will  any 
man  here  dare  to  queftion  what  I  ihall  fay 
on  fuch  a  pledge  ? 

LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

I  hope  no  one  could.— But,  my  Lord, 
if  your  Grace  (lands  as  evidence,  you 
mud  be  heard  as  other  evidences  are. 

VOL.  II.  D  PRINCE. 
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PRINCE. 

My  Lord,  I  demand  the  releafe  of  the 
prifoner,  and  promife  to  make  up  matters 
between  him  and  his  adverfary. 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Your  Grace  muft  excufe  me. — The 
prifoner  cannot  be  releafed. 

PRINCE. 
He  fhall  be  releafed. 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

No,  indeed,  my  Lord. 

PRINCE. 
We  will  try  that. 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

No  force  fhall  take  him  from  the  hands 

of  juftice.* 

PRINCE. 

Unparalleled  prefumption  !  — Do  you 
know  me  ? — Who  am  I  ? 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

I  begin  to  hope  I  was  miftaken :  but  I 

took  you  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

PRINCE, 
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PRINCE,  (fir iking  the  Chief  J lift  ice, 

with  great  pajfion.) 
Who  am  I  now  ? 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  (with  dignity.1) 

A  ruffian — a  madman,  who  dares  infult 

the  King,  in  my  perfon. — Officers,  take 

into  cuftody  this  perfon,  who  prefumes  to 

affront  me  in  my  office. 

EARL    OF  WESTMORLAND. 

Heav'ns ! — How  will  this  end. 

LORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Do  you  hefitate. — Take  him  inftantly. 
Convey  him  to  prifon,  and  let  him  be 
guarded  ftri&ly. — (/£  confujed  murmur  is 
heard.) — What  is  that  murmur? — If  any 
perfon  fliews  the  lead  tendency  to  difturb 
the  Court,  take  him  away  inilantly. 

OFFICERS,  (approaching  the  Prince.) 
Your  Grace  will  forgive  us. — Pleafe  to 

furrender  your  fword. 

(The  Prince  >  who  has  flood  mujingy  takes  off 
hisjwordy  and  gives  it  to  the  Officers.) 

D    2  PRINCE. 
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PRINCE. 

Keep  it  fafely. 

OFFICER. 
We  (hall,  my  Lord. 

(The  Prince  lows  to  the  Court, 
with  graceful  fubmij/ion,  and 
goes  out  with  the  Officers.) 

EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND. 

Heavens!— If  I  had  not  feen  this,  I 
could  not  have  believed  it. 

LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Break  up  the  Court,   and  guard  the 

culprit;  we  ihall  confider  of  his  fentence. 

(They  go  cut  in  order. — Prifoner  guarded.} 

SCENE  changes. 

Enter  the  KING,  and  EARL  OF  WEST- 
MORLAND. 

KING. 
He  yielded  then? 

WESTMORLAND. 

Yes,  my  Liege,  with  fuch  meek  and 

graceful 
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graceful    fubmiflion,    he   captivated   all 

who  faw  him. 

KING. 

Oh !  how  happy  am  I,  in  having  a  judge 
who  has  courage  enough  to  execute 
juftice,  even  on  my  own  fon  j  and  a  fon 
who  knows  To  well  how  to  fubmit  himfelf 
to  juftice. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Indeed,  Sire,  I  trembled,  fir  ft  at  the 
bold  action  of  the  Prince  j  and  again,  at 
the  proper,  but  alarming,  refolucion  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Juftice. — I  feared  the 
Prince's  companions  would  immediately 
rife  to  his  afliftance,  and  a  riot  would 
enfue,  which,  from  the  rank  of  the  parties, 
muft  have  proved  dangerous ;  but  his 
Highnefs,  as  if  he  had  alfo  feared  this, 
retired  with  chearful  obedience,  and  even 
v/ith  a  fubmiflive  bow, 

KING. 

The  Lord  Chief  Juftice  has  pleafed  me 
well,  and  I  fhall  make  a  point  of  recon- 
ciling my  fon  to  a  man  fo  worthy. 

D  3  WEST- 
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WESTMORLAND. 

I  fhould  fear,  my  Liege,  that  might 

be  difficult. 

KING. 

I  hope  it  will  not  prove  fo. — I  have 
already  requefted  the  Juftice  to  releafe 
the  Prince,  and  ordered  Henry  to  come 
hither. — See,  he  is  here. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Then,  Sire,  I  will  withdraw. 

KING. 
If  you  pleafe,  my  Lord. 

(Weftmorland  goes  cut.) 

Enter  PRINCE  HENRY. 

KING. 

Harry,  come  hither. 

PRINCE. 
My  Liege. 

KING. 

Harry,  we  hear  of  you  numerous 
complaints. — You  are  indeed  to  blame ; 
you  lofe,  and  others  forget,  the  dignity 

of 
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of  your  ftation,  in  midnight  brawls,  and 
infolent  excefTes. 

PRINCE. 
My  Lord,  I ! 

KING. 

Well,  well,  this  is  not  the  prefent 
fubje6t — I  fent  for  you  to  praife,  not 
blame  you. 

PRINCE. 

I  am  happy,  Sir,  to  hear  it. 

KING, 

Explain  to  me,  Harry,  whence  it  arifes, 
that,  in  all  your  gay  and  though  tlefs  riots, 
you  fo'well  underftood  the  juil  moment 
of  fubmiffion  ? 

PRINCE. 

Your  Grace  means  in  the  late  affair 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice. 

KING. 
I  do. 

PRINCE. 

My  Liege,  I  am,  as  your  Grace  knows, 
D  4  wild 
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wild,  thoughtlefs,  and  extravagant. — 
Swayed  by  the  ardent  fpirit  of  youth, 
perhaps  fometimes  by  motives  lefs  un- 
worthy, I  follow  whither  fancy  leads. — 
I  put  no  reftraint  on  myfelf.—I  amiife 
my  mind  by  follies,  if  you  pleale,  but 
harmlefs  follies. 

KING, 

Harmlefs ! 

FRINGE. 

Except  as  they  refped  myfelf.—I  know, 
my  Liege,  that  is  no  excufe. — I  know  I 
have  not  a  right  even  to  injure  myielf. — 
Bur,  my  Lord,  time  will  fhew,  perhaps — 
Oh  !  misjudge  me  not ! — Pardon  me,  I 
am  wandering. 

KING. 
Recover  yourfeif,  and  proceed. 

PRINCE. 

T hough tlefs  as  I  am,  then,  Sire,  be- 
lieve me  incapable  of  any  action  which 
can  affect  your  peace,  or  that  of  your 

fervants. 
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fervants. — Hurried   away  by  the  tumult 
of  paffion,  and  by  fomething  in  his  man- 
ner, which   in   that  moment   of  heat  I 
thought    infolent,    1   with  violence,   for 
which  I  blufh,  ftruck  one  of  your  Grace's 
Judges,   in  the  execution  of  his  facred 
office. — My   heart   inftantly  reproached 
me. — The  blow  appeared  to  others,  as 
aimed  at  all  order — at  the  laws — at  you. 
I  know,  my  Lord,  that  once  to  take  off 
the  refpect  due  to  magiflracy,  is  to  give 
up  the  common    people  to  riot,  and  to 
villainy. — Teach    them    to    defpife    the 
Judge  upon  the  Bench,  and   you  teach 
them  to  defpife  the  King,  to  defpife  the 
laws  which  he  has  made,  and  to  own  no 
government  but  that  of  their  mad  pafiions. 
Having  myfelf  fet  this  dangerous  example, 
it  remained  with  me,  by  my  deportment, 
to  confirm  or  overthrow  it, — The  Chief 
Juftice  acted  like  a  man ;    he  took  his 
refolution,  and  fu.pported  it  with  dignity. 
I  took  mine,  and  yielded  with  uncondi- 
D  5  tional 
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tional  fubmiflion :  repairing  thus,  as  far 
as  poflible,  the  error  of  a  moment,  which 
might  have  been  followed  by  terrible  con- 
fequences,  had  I  been  lefs  happily  able  to 
check  the  pride  and  paflion  of  my  heart. 

KING. 

Oh,  juftly  fpoken ! — With  what  joy, 
my  Harry,  do  I  fee  that  noble  heart  un- 
veiled; with  what  delight  contemplate 
the  difficult  conqueft  of  yourfelf — far,  far 
fuperior  in  my  eyes  to  the  mod  brilliant 
victories  of  thofe  the  world  calls  heroes ! 
far  brighter  and  more  glorious  than  a 
vanquifhed  world ! 

PRINCE. 

My  King,  and  father  ! 

KING. 

Ah,  Harry,  I  have,  like  others,  hitherto 
miftook  you  :  but  I  look  forward  now 
with  hope,  nay  certainty,  of  glory  to 
you,  and  happinefs  to  my  people,  when 
Heaven  fhall  place  you  over  them  ! 

2  PRINCE. 
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PRINCE. 

Long,  long  be  rfiat  day  delayed  ! 

KING. 

I  believe  you  wifh  it-,  but  wifhes  cannot 
check  the  hand  of  death.— Oh,  my  fon, 
may  thofe  who  now,  and  in  future  ages, 
hear  of  this  noble  action,  be  impelled  to 
imitate  its  beauty. — May  all,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  Peafant,  learn  the  neceflity 
of  fubmirting  with  humility  and  grace  to 
the  power  of  the  magiftrate,  and  the  laws 
of  their  country. — Come  with  me,  I  have 
ordered  the  Chief  Jultice  to  meet  us  in 
my  clofet. 

Scene  clofes. 


The  great  mafter  of  writing,  Sbakefpeare,  has  fo 
admirably  fketched  the  conduct  of  Prince  Henry,  with 
refpeft  to  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  that  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  prefumption  in  me  even  to  have  at- 
tempted the  fubjeft  j  but  as  he  has  merely  Jketched  it, 
I  thought  it  not  improper  to  endeavour  at  filling  up 
an  outline,  which  furnifhes  fo  bright  an  example  of 
felf-command  and  obedience.  I  cannot,  however, 
refill  adding  a  few  of  Shakefpeare's  expreffions  con- 
cerning this  circumftance,  efpecially  as  it  is  probable 
D  6  the 
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the  generality  of  my  young  readers  have  not  yet  been 
indulged  with  a  perufal  of  that  great  author's  works. 
The  following  is  the  conversation,  founded  on  hiftory, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  have  patted  between  the  Prince, 
then  King  Henry,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice. 

"  KING. 
You  are  aflbred,  I  think,  I  love  you  not, 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE, 

I  am  aflured,  if  I  be  meafured  rightly, 
Your  Majefty  has  no  juft  caufe  to  hate  me. 

KING. 

No  !— Might. a  Prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  fend  to  prifon, 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  ? — Was  this  eafy  \ 
Might  this  be  wafh'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

CHIEF    JUSTICE. 

I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  your  father"; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me, 
And  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
While  I  was  bufy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  Highnefs  pleafed  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majefty  and  power  of  law  and  juftice, 
The  image  of  the  King  whom  I  prefented, 
And  ftruck  me  in  my  very  feat  of  juftice  j 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  be  ill,    . 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  crown, 
To  have  a  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  nought, 
To  pluck  down  juftice  from  your  awful  bench j 
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To  trip  the  courfe  of  law,  and  blunt  the  fword 
Which  guards  the  peace  and  fafety  of  your  perfon. 

KING. 

You  are  right,  Juftice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore,  ftill  bear  the  balance,  and  the  fword, 
And  I  do  wifh  your  honours  may  increafe, 
'Till  you  do  live  to  fee  a  fon  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 

There  is  my  hand, 
You  (hall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth,  &c.  &c." 


THE 


THE    DISTREST    FAMILY. 
A       DRAMA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


<«  Such  fate  to  fuffering  w:rth  is  given, 
"  Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  ftriven  ; 
«*  By  cruel  fraud  and  cunning  driven 

«'  To  mifery's  brink t 
«•  'Till  wrench'd  of  every  fby,  five  Heay'n, 

"  Ke  ruin'd  funk." 

Poems,  by  R.  BURNS. 


PERSONS. 

MR.  BARCLAY, 

ELEONORA,         His  DAUGHTER, 
WILMOT,  A  POOR  MAN. 

AGNES,  His  Sick  WIFE. 

JOHNSON,  A  FARMER. 

RACHEL,      -\       WILMOT'S  CHILDREN. 
GEORGE,     J 

SCENE  before  a  Cottage,  with  ajmatt 
railed  Garden,  a  diftant  view  of  a 
Village,  tbe  Church,  &c. — Wilmot 
comes  cut  of  the  cottage. 

WILMOT. 

THE  Sun  is  arifen  ;   the  mifts  are 
partly  difpelled. — How  pure  is  the 
air  ! — For  a  moment  let  me  try  to  forget 

my 
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my  cares,  and  enjoy  thefe  refrelhing 
odours. — (He  paufes.)-- Oh,  how  vain  the 
attempt ! — Thefe  fcenes,  the  moment  of 
day-break,  once  fo  delicious  to  my  heart, 
to  which  it  ufed  to  expand  with  fo  much 
rapture,  have  loft  their  power  ! — Oh,  my 
God,  it  was  here  I  ufed  to  offer  to  thee 
my  morning  facnfice  of  praife  and  prayer. 
It  was  here,  foftened  into  univerfal  bene- 
volence, I  ufed  to  pray  for  all  men. — I  no 
longer  feel  thofe  delightful  emotions. — 
A  weight  of  grief  hangs  upon  my  heart. 
The  ardour  of  my  devotion  is  departed. 
My  wifhes  are  contraded  to  a  point. — 
I  have  loft  my  hopes  on  earth;  and,  I  fear, 
I  am  alfo  lofing  my  truft  in  God. — Oh, 
my  heavenly  father,  deign  to  hear  me  ! — 
Suffer  me  not  to  defpair  of  thy  mercies, 
or  to  murmur  at  thy  will ! — Teach  me 
to  fupport  my  anguilh,  if  not  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  man,  with  the  refignation 
of  a  chriftian !  (He  leans  againft  a  tree, 

with  bis  face  on  his  arms,  in  thought.) 

RACHEL 
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RACHEL  enters  from  the  cottage ;  as  Jhe 
Jtiuts  tbe  door,  Jhe  looks  back^  and  Jays  y 
Be  quiet,  George — don't  make  a  noifc, 
I  fhall  be  back  in  a  minute. 

(She  advances.) 

RACHEL,  (taking  Wilmtfs  hand,) 
Father,  my  dear  father,  why  are  you 
fo  fad  ? 

WILMOT. 

My  child ! 

RACHEL. 

Indeed,  father,  my  mother  is  better. 
— She  fleeps. 

WILMOT,   (breaking  from  her  with 

diftraftion.) 

She  will  foon  fleep  in  death! — Muft  I 
fee  her  die  ! — Without  friends,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  her  proper  afiift- 
ance,  I  fee  her  languishing  under  a  difeafe 
which  might  be  cuied,  could  I  but  ob- 
tain proper  nourishment  for  her. — Why 
do  I  hefitate  ! — Driven  from  men,  as  if  I 
did  not  belong  to  their  fpecies,  the  bands 
i  between 
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between  me  and  fociety  are  broken ; 
wherefore  then  fhould  I  not  fall,  like  a 
beaft  of  prey,  on  thofe  barbarous  wretches 
who  leave  us  to  perifh. 

RACHEL,  (coming  to  him.) 
Father,  you  did  noc  bid  me  pray  to- 
day,   but  I  have  prayed. — Why  do  you 
not  teach  me  to  be  good,  as  you  ufed 
to  do  ? 

V/ILMOT,  {catching  her  in  his  arms.) 
Oh,  my  child  !-— My  God  !  thou  haft 
made  this  innocent  my  preferver. — Are 
the  bands  between  me  and  fociety  broken ! 
— Oh  no  !  my  children  are  ties  which  I 
dare  not  break. — Thou  haft  trufted  them 
to  me! — Dare  I  corrupt  thy  work,  and 
lead  thofe  to  wickednefs  and  mifery  whom 
thou  haft  created  to  be  good  and  happy? 

RACHEL. 

What  do  you  mean,  father? — Wiry  do 
you  cry — why  do  you  fpeak  fo  haftily — 
are  you  angry  with  me  ? 

WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

No,  my  child,  no ! — Happy  innocent  I 
— thou  knoweft  not  the  force  of  the 
pafilons  ! — thou  readeft  not  the  anguifh 
of  a  heart,  fluctuating  between  good  and 
evil. — Go,  my  child,  to  thy  mother  5  fhe 
may  want  thee. 

RACHEL. 

I  will,  father.— (As  /he  goes  cut,  foe 
meets  Mr.  Jobnfon.—$he  curtfies, 
but  be  takes  no  notice.'} 

RACHEL,  (afide.) 

How  crofs  he  looks ! — I  hope  he 
won't  fcold  my  father! — What  can  make 
people  fo  crofs,  I  wonder  !  (She  goes  in.) 

WILMOT. 
.     Good-day  to  you,  Sir. 

JOHNSON,  (in  a  rough  tone.) 
Servant,    George. — What   art   doing 
here;  why  dolt  not  get  to  work,  man? 

WILMOT. 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  work  5  but  my  wife 

has 
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has  been  ill  all  night. — I  fear  for  her  life. 
— I  know  not  how  to  leave  her,  lead  I 
fhould  fee  her  no  more. 

JOHNSON. 

Well,  well,  man,  if  thee  doft  not  work, 
thy  wife  cannot  eat,  nor  thy  children 
neither •>  that's  all  I  know. 

WILMOT. 

Alas,  Sir,  I  would  I  were  able  to  work 
inceflantly,  for  their  fakes;  would  that  I 
could  live  without  reft,  that  I  might  earn 
more  for  their  fupport. 

JOHNSON, 
Well,  then,  why  doft  ftand  idle  ? 

WILMOT. 

Ah,  Sir,  it  is  not  idlenefs,  my  ftrength 
and  my  fjpirits  fail  me,  but  never  my 
wifh  to  labour. 

JOHNSON. 

How  thou  talk'ft  of  thy  ftrength,  and 
thy  ftrength  •>  haft  not  as  much  ftrength 

as  another  ? 

WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

At  leaft,  Sir,  what  I  have  I  employ 
willingly. 

JOHNSON. 

Don't  know  that. — Thou  doft  not  as 
much  work  in  a  day  and  a  half,  as  ibme 
of  my  men  do  in  a  day. — George,  George, 
I  am  afraid  thee  art  lazyj  and  then  thy 
wife,  fhe  is  fick. — She  fays  fo,  however ; 
fhe  can't  do  this,  and  (he  can't  do  that  j 
her  betters  can  do  it.  —  God  knows  how 
you  contrive  to  live  ! 

WILMOT,  (witb  earneftnefs.) 
Yes,  Sir  !— God  docs  knew  /—He  fees 
our  hearts ;  he  knows  whether  or  not  I 
wifh  to  work  ;  whether  or  not  my  poor 
Agnes  is  really  fick. — Ah,  Heaven,  I  can 
bear  any  thing  for  myfelf,  but  I  have  not 
yet  learnt  to  bear  reproach  on  her  ! 

JOHNSON. 

Well,  well,  George,    thou  feem'ft  not 
to  be  cut  out  for  a  working  man,  thou 

look'ft 
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look'ft  and  talk'ft  like  a  gentleman,  fo 
may  be  thou  know'ft  how  to  live  like 
one,  Tarn  fure  I've  no  objection. 

WILMOT,  (afide.y 

What  cruel  infults  ! — Down  proud 
and  rebellious  fpirit.- — I  will  be  humble  ! 
(To  Joh'nfon.} — Ah,  Sir,  gentlemen  do 
not  live  as  I  live  -3  gentlemen  do  not  fee 
thofe  they  love  dying  before  their  eyes, 
without  the  power  of  giving  them 
afliftance. 

JOHNSON. 

I'll  tell  thee  what,  George ;  if  thou 
can'ft  afford  to  (land  chattering  here  all 
day,  I  cannot. — So  fare  thee  well;  fince 
thou  haft  not  a  mind  to  work,  I  muft  find 
fomebody  who  has. 

WILMOT. 

Good  heavens,  Sir ! — I  am  going  to 
work  inftantly ;  do  not,  I  conjure  you, 
do  not  think  of  employing  another. 

JOHNSON. 
Well,  well,  I  ihall  fee  about  it. 

WILMOT, 
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WILMOT. 

But,  Sir,  hear  me,  I  pray  you;  promife 
me  that  you  will  not  employ  another. — 
Confider  my  poor  wife  and  children. 

JOHNSON. 

*Tis  for  thee  to  confider  them,  and 
work  the  harder. 

WILMOT. 

Oh,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear  me ;  you 
fhall  have  no  reafon  to  complain. 

JOHNSON. 

We  fhall  fee  that.— Go  to  work.— -The 
men  have  been  in  the  fields  this  half  hour.  ^ 
Make  hafte,  and  we  fhall  fee. 

WILMOT. 
I  fhall,  Sir.  (Johnfon  goes  out.} 

WILMOT. 

Oh  God ! — Oh  God ! — hear  my  groans  I 
Pity  me,  and  teach  this  cruel  man  to  pity 
me ! — Make  me  forget  I  ever  was,  what 
I  am  not  now ! — Oh  that  I  could  acquire 

at 
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at  once  the  ftrength  and  humility  of  the 
hardy   peafant  ! — My  blood  rifes,    my 
heart  fwells;  hardly  could  I  reflrain  my-  , 
felf   from   anfwering    this  tyrant  as  he 
deferved.  —  Let  me  fee  my  Agnes  once 
more,  and  then  haflen  to  obey  this  im- 
perious mafter. 

{He  goes  into  the  cottage,  then  comes  out 
again,  croffes  the  ft  age,  and  goes  out. 
Rachel  and  George  follow  him.) 

RACHEL. 

Good-bye,  father,  good-bye. — Come, 
George,  let  us  go  and  get  fome  flicks, 
to  boil  the  potatoes. 

GEORGE. 

But  mother  will  want  you. 

RACHEL. 

No,  fhe  fays  fhe  is  better. — -She  will 
not  eat  any  breakfaft,  however. — She 
does  not  like  bread. 

GEORGE. 

I  like  it — but  1  like  it  beft  with  an  apple. 

RACHEL. 
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RACHEL. 

Oh,  but  apples  are  fcarce. — Our  tree 
had  but  a  few,  and  thofe  mud  be  faved 
for  mother  -9  fhe  can  eat  a  bit  now  and 
then. 

GEORGE. 

I  am  fure,  then,  I  don't  want  them. — 
I  had  rather  ihe  had  them. 

RACHEL. 

I  am  fure  I  wifh  I  could  live  without 
eating,  that  mama  might  have  better 
things. 

GEORGE. 

Mama!  You  muft  not  fay  that. 

RACHEL. 

Oh,  I  had  forgot;  I  muil  never  fay,, 
mama,  fince  Nancy  Johnfon  laughed  at 
me,  and  her  mother  fcolded  me  for  fay- 
ing fo. 

GEORGE. 

I  hate  Nancy  Johnfon  j  fhe's  fo  proud, 
and  ill-temper'd. 

RACHEL. 
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RACHEL. 

Oh,  but  you  mud  not  hate  any  body. 

GEORGE. 

Well,  I  will  hate  Mrs.  Johnfon,  how- 
ever, becaufe  {he's  fo  crofs  to  mother. 

RACHEL", 

You  will  lute'  her. — I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  that. 

(While  they  are  laughing^   Mr,  Barclay 
and  Eleonora  come  in.) 

ELEONTOHA. 

Dear  papa,  what  pretty  children.— 
What's  your  name,  my  dear? 

RACHEL,  (curffying.) 
Rachel  Wilmot,  ma'am. 

ELEONORA. 

A  very  pretty  name,  and  I  dare  £iy 
you  are  a  very  good  girl. — Is  that  your 
brother  ? 

RACHEL. 

Yes,  ma'am. 
Vou  II.  E  ELEONORA. 
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ELEONORA. 

And  what  were  you  laughing  at  fo 
heartily,  my  dear  ? 

RACHEL,  (confujed.} 
At — at  George,  ma'am. 

ELEONORA. 

What  did  he  fay,  then  ? 

RACHEL. 

Ma'am,  he  fays  he  will  hate  Mrs. 
Johnfon. 

MR.  BARCLAY,    (/##£&/#£.) 

A  very  kind  determination. 

RACHEL. 

Oh  dear,  ma'am,  but  pray  don't  tell 
her. — Perhaps  you  know  her. — Pray 
don't  be  angry,  he  js  but  a  child. 

ELEONORA. 

Be  eafy,  I  don't  know  her  j  and  if  I  did, 
I  fhould  not  tell  her. 

RACHEL. 

Oh,  Pain  glad  of  that. — Perhaps  it 
might  ruin  my  father, 

MR.  BAR- 
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MR.  BARCLAY. 

How  fo,  child  ? 

RACHEL. 

Sir,  my  father  works  for  Mr.  Johnfon ; 
and,  perhaps,  they  might  be  affronted. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Very  likely. — We  will  not  tell  them. 
Be  good  children — mind  your  book.— 
Let  me  fee  you  at  church,  and  here  is 
fix-pence  for  you. 

RACHEL,  (joyfully.') 

Oh  dear,  Sir,  will  you  be  fo  kind  then 
as  to  let  me  work  for  you. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Work,  my  child  ! — What  work  can'ft 
thou  do  ? — Why,  do'fl  think  I  will  give 
thee  work  ? 

RACHEL. 

Will  you  not,  Sir  ? 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

I  have  none  for  you,  child. 

E   2  RACHEL* 
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RACHEL. 

Then,  Sir,  what  am  I  to  do  with  this 
money  ? 

MR.    BARCLAY. 

Keep  it,  my  child. 

RACHEL. 

Sir,  my  father  fays,  I  muft  not  take 
money  till  I  can  work  for  it. — He  forbids 
me  to  beg. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Charming  little  creature ! 

ELEONORA. 

How  amiable ! — But,  my  dear,  you  did 
not  beg;  my  papa  gave  it  to  you. 

RACHEL. 

But  I  don't  think  my  father  would  like 
me  to  have  it. 

MR.    BARCLAY. 

Her  integrity  is  charming  !  —  Look 
then,  my  child,  1  want  thole  flowers  which 
grow  yonder.— I  will  give  you  fix-pence 

to  gather  them  for  me. 

RACHEL. 
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RACHEL. 

Oh,  yes,  Sir,   yes. 

(She  runs  and  gathers  the  flowers. 
Mr.  Barclay  gives  her  the  fix-pence, 
and  the  flowers  to  Eleonora.} 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Keep  them;  my  Eleonora,  and  if  ever 
you  fhould  be  tempted  to  forget  my  pre- 
cepts, let  them  remind  you  how  well  this 
little  cottager  kept  thofe  of  her  father. 

ELEQNCRA. 

I  can  never  forget  it. — Adieu,  Rachel. 
I  ihall  fee  you  again  fome  time  or  other. 

RACHEL. 

Good-bye,  ma'am. — Thank  you,  Sir. 
(She  curves.     They  go  out.') 

RACHEL.     GEORGE. 

RACHEL. 

O,    George,    fee! — I   have    got   fix- 
pence! — I  fhall  go  direflly  to  the  village, 
and  buy  mother  fome  bifcuits,    fuch  as 
E  3  flie 
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ihe  likes,  and  fome  coffee  -,  I  can  have 
both  for  fix-pence. — Go  in — don't  tell 
her  where  I  am  gone. — If  fhe  wants  any 
thing,  Dame  Green  will  come,  if  you  call 
her. — Don't  you  make  a  racket, 

GEORGE. 
No,  no. — Good-bye. 

(Rachel  goes  out.     George  goes 
into  the  cottage.) 

Scene  clojes. 


1ND  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


PART 
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PART     THE    SECOND. 


S  C  E  N  E,  the  Infide  of  the  Cottage. 
AgmS)  Rachel,  George. — A  J "mall  table 
ftands  by  Agnes,  with  coffee  and  bif- 
cuits. — A  little  inner  room  is  Jeen> 
with  a  bed. 

RACHEL. 

BUT,    mother,    you  don't  eat    the 
bifcuits. 

AGNES. 

Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  eaten  one  \  take 
ene  yourfelf. 

RACHEL. 
No,  thank  ye,  mother. 

AGNES. 

Why  not  ? 

RACHEL. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

AGNES. 

My  child,  there  are  more  than  I  can 
eat  j  you  may  take  one  fafely. 

E  4  RACHEL. 
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RACHEL. 

But,  mother,  they  v,  ill  not  be  fpoiktl 
by  to-morrow,  and  they  are  better  for  you 
than  bread. — I  like  bread  very  much. 

AGNES. 

My  dear  Rachel !  (embraces  her  with 
tears.} — My  God,  I  thank  thee  for  the 
blefling  of  fuch  iffeftionate  children ; 
they  comfort  me  in  all  my  diftrefTes! 
Rachel,  fee  if  your  father  is  coming. 

BACH  EL,  (gcing  to  the  wiifdow.} 
No,  mother,  it  is  twelve  o'clock  too; 
how  very  hot  it  is  ! 

AGNES. 

Alas,  how  my  poor  Wilmot  will  be 
fatigued. — He  exhaufls  his  flrengrh  in 
working  for  us. — I  dare  nDt  wifh  to  die, 
for  I  know  how  much  my  death  would 
afflid  him! — And  my  poor  children,  they 
yet  need  a  mother's  care  ! 
RACHEL. 

Mother,  my  dear  mother,  why  do  you 
cry  >  my  father  will  foon  be  here. 

GEORGE. 
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GEORGE,  (at  tbe  window.) 
Don't   cry,     mother,     my   father    is 
coming. 

AGNES. 

Do  not  tell  hi;n  I  have  been  crying. — 
I  am  better  nowj  how  near  is  he? 

GEORGE. 

Mother,  he  is  jult  getting  over  the  ftile; 
he  looks  up  to  the  fky ;  he  wipes  his  face. 
— Ah,  how  hot  he  is ;  I  will  inn  out  to 
him.  (lie  runs  out.) 

AGNES. 

Ah,  how  he  mull  be  fatigued ! — In  this 
burning  Sun — he  that  was  fo  delicately 
bred  !  (lyimlot  and  George  come  in.) 

GEORGE. 

Here  he  is,  mother — here  he  is ! 

AGNES. 

My  dear  Wilmot ! — How  tired  you  are. 

RACHEL,  (jets  a  chair.} 
Sit  down  here,  father  ;   Jet  me  take 
your  hat? 

.»  '  E    5  WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

The  Sun  is  fo  hot! — My  dear  Agnes, 
how  are  you  ? 

AGNIS. 

Better,  thank  you ! — Rachel  has  pro- 
cured me  fome  coffee $  it  has  done  me 
good. — Take  a  cup  of  it,  it  will  refrefh 
you. 

WILMOT,  (in  a  low  voice.) 

No. 

AGNES. 

What  is  the  matter? — You  look  pale. 
Oh,  Wilmot,  fpeak  to  me,  for  God's 
fake. — You  are  ill  ? — Ah,  he  is  dying. 
He  has  killed  himfelf  for  me ! 

(Wilmst  fainting,,  leans  lack.  dgnes 
runs  for  ivater,  and  Jprinkles  him. 
Rachel  and  George  Jcream.  Rachel 
runs  to  the  door.) 

RACHEL. 

Help,  help  !  —  Oh,  my  father  is  dying. 
Mother,  mother,  don't  you  die  too. 

GEORGE* 


Tin-  D  la  t  rest 
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GEORGE,  (crying.) 
Oh,  mother,  mother ! 

(A  knocking  at  the  door. — After  a 
while,  it  is  repeated.) 

AGNES. 

Wilmot,  Wilmot,  fpeak  to  me,  ipeak 
to  rne. 

(The  knocking  is  heard  again.  Rachel 
of  ens  the  door.  Mr.  Barclay  and 
Eleonora  come  in.  Agnes  ftill  hangs 
over  Wilmot)  in  the  grsateft  agony. ) 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

What  is  the  matter,  good  people—- 
What occafioned  the  fcreams  I  heard  ? 

RACHEL. 

Oh,  Sir,  my  father  is  dead,  and  my 
mother  is  dying. — George,  George,  let 
us  die  too  ! 

ELEONORA. 

My  dear,  don't  be  frighten'd — he  is  not 
dead,  he  will  TOOR  recover.  (1*0  Agnes.) 
Pray  don't  be  fo  terrified. 

E  6  (Agnes 
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(Agnes  locks  cnly  at  Wllmot.  Eleonora 
takes  out  her  falls  \  applies  them  to 
Wilmot.  Mr.  Barclay  Juppcrts  him.) 

MR.   BARCLAY. 

My  good  woman 3  recover  yourfelf ;  he 
is  only  faint. 

AGNES. 

Oh  no,  he  is  dead. — I  have  killed  him. 
Wiimot,  I  fhall  not  out- live  you. 

(Wilmot  begins  to  recover ;  half  raifes 
bis  head)  and  looks  at  Agnes. —  In  a 
moment  he  f peaks.} 

WILMOT. 
My  wife! 

AGNES. 

I  am  here — I  am  at  your  fide.— I  will 
mot  leave  you,  even  in  death. 

V/ILMOT. 

My  deareft  Agnes,   I  am  better  •,   do 
not  terrify  yourfelf. 

ELEOXORA. 

Indeed  there  is  no  need — he  will  be 
well  prefently. 

WILMOT. 
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V/1LMOT. 

.   Ah,   madam,  I  beg  your  pardon.— I 
fear  I  have  been  troublefome  to  you  ? 

ELEONORA. 

By  no  means ;  your  wife  and  children 
have  been  fadly  alarmed. — Pray  prevail 
on  your  wife  to  take  forne  care  of  herfdf. 

WILMOT. 
Agnes,  I  entreat  you  to  fit  down. 

ELEONORA,  (placing  her  in  a  chair.) 
Take  a  little  water,  will  you  ?—  Rachel, 
fhew  me  where  it  is,  I  will  fetch  fome. 
(She  fetches  water,  and  obliges  Agnes  to 
drink  of  it,  who  is  rtlhved  by  a  violent 
ft  of  crying.) 

AGNES. 

Thank  you,  ma'am,  you  are  extremely 
good. 

MR. BARCLAY. 

Have  you  been  ill  long,  my  friend  ? 

WILMOT. 

No,  Sir,  I  was  very  well  this  morning. 
4  AGNES. 
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AGNES. 

Ah,  my  dear  Wilmot,  you  have  over- 
worked yourfelf. — This  burning  Sun — 
Your  cares,  your  anxiety,  have  overcome 
you  1 — Why  would  you  do  fo  ? 

WILMOT. 

My  dear  Agnes,  if  you  knew  the  terrors 
I  have  fuffered ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

The  terrors ! 

WILMOT. 

Yes,  Sir,  of  being  deprived  of  my  work. 
My  matter  threatened  me  this  morning 
with  difmiflionj  he  accufes  me  of  lazinefs. 

AGNES. 

Oh,  what  ycu! — You  who  have  worked 
fo  eagerly,  fo  conftantly  ? 

WILMOT. 

Alas,  yes  ! — Unable  before  to  procure 
for  you,  my  dear  Agnes,  the  fupport  your 
difeafe  required,  could  I  bear  the  idea  of 
lofing  the  common  neceflaries  for  you, 

and 
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and  for  my  children  ? — Nor  was  this  all, 
the  cruel  man  added  the  moft  bitter  and 
unprovoked  reflections  on  me,  and  thofe 
I  love  bed. — I  left  you,  Agnes,  this 
morning  half  heart  broken,  and  fcarcely 
able  to  refolve  on  longer  enduring  a  mi- 
ferable  exiftence,  except  for  thofe  dear 
fakes,  whofe  remembrance  urged  me  on 
beyond  my  ftrength ! 

AGNES. 

Ah,  Wilmot,  to  us  then  you  owe  your 
illnefs,  even  perhaps  your  death;  to  us 
who  would  have  died  to  fave  you  ! 

GEORGE. 

Father,  let  me  help  you  work  to- 
morrow ;  perhaps  Mr.  Johnfon  won't 
ftold  then. 

WILMOT. 

Alas,  my  child  ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Pray  tell  me,  who  is  this  oppreffive 
man,  this  Johnfon,  of  whom  you  Ipeak  ? 

WILMOT. 

Sir,  he  is  the  farmer  who  employs  me. 

MR.  BAR- 
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MR.   BARCLAY. 

Where  does  he  live  ? 

WILMOT. 

In  a/arm,  called  Oatley,  Sir. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

I  thought  fo. — It  is  my  farm,  and  he  is 
now  urging  me  for  a  new  leafe/  on  terms 
very  favourable  to  himfelf. — I  am  glad 
to  learn  how  I  ought  to  deal  wijh  him. 

WILMOT. 

I  iliould  be  forry,  Sir,  to  prejudice  you 
againft  him  5  he  is  honeft,  and  a  gocd 
farmer. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

You  do  yourfelf  honour,  by  thus  re- 
paying his  unkindnefs ;  but  he  muft  net 
expect  me  to  favour  a  man  capable  of  fuch 
conduct. 

ACNES. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  for  not 
afking  you  to  fit  down. — We  are  exceed- 
ingly indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken. 

ELEONORA. 
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ELEGNORA. 

Not  in  the  leaft. — I  would  not  be  im- 
pertinent j  but — can  we  be  of  fervice 
to  you  ? 

WILMOT,  (afide.} 

Vain  prejudice,  which  has  fo  long 
taught  me  to  conceal  my  diftrefTes,  be- 
gone !— Unable  longer  to  labour,  I  muft 
apply  to  the  companion  of  others,  Sir. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Speak  freely,  my  good  friend.— Can  I 
afiift  you  ? 

WILMOT. 

Ah,  Sir,  the  dear  woman  you  fee  has 
been  ill  a  long  time;  fhe  is  better,  but  her 
weak  (late  requires  nourishment,  which  I 
cannot  procure  for  her. 

AGNES. 

My  dearWilmot,  think  more  of  your- 
felf,  and  Ids  of  me. — Ic  is  he,  Sir,  who 
requires  your  afliftance. — I  have  already 
taken  refrefhment,  which  your  kindnefs 
this  morning  enabled  my  child  to  procure, 

MR. 
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MR.  BARCLAY. 

What!  my  little  flower- gatherer ! — 
Amiable  child ! 

ELEONORA. 

My  good  friend,  your  hufband  feems 
much  recovered  j  you  are  yourfelf  indif- 
pofed,  be  prevailed  on  to  lie  down  ;  in 
the  mean  time  my  father  will  learn  how 
he  can  be  of  ufe  to  you. 

WILMOT. 
Do,  my  dear  Agnes;  I  am  quite  well. 

AGNES. 
Since  you  requeft  it,  I  will  obey  yqu. 

ELEONORA. 

Let  me  help  you  ? 

AGNES. 

Oh  no ! — dear  young  lady,  I  cannot 
bear  you  fhould  wait  on  me. 

ELEONORA. 

Why  not  ? — It  is  a  pkafure  to  me. 

AGNES. 
But  it  is  giving  you  fo  much  trouble. 

ELEONORA. 
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ELEONORA. 

Not  at  all, — I  dare  fay,  if  I  were  fick, 
and  you  were  well,  you  would  wait 
on  me  ? 

AGNES. 

Moft  furely. — It  would  be  fit  I  ihould 
be  your  fervant. 

ELEONORA. 

To  be  fure,  it  is  always  fit  thofe  who 
are  in  health  fhould  wait  on  thofe  who 
are  fick. 

AGNES. 
What  fweetnefsi 

(She  goes  cut,  leaning  on  Elecnora3 
followed  by  Rachel  ->  in  a  minute 
Ekonora  returns.} 

^LEONORA,  (in  a  low  voice,  to  her  father.') 
Sir,  thefe  poor  people  have  great  need 
of  refrefhment,  et  me  fetch  it  from  home, 
J  will  return  prtfently. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Do  fo,  but  do  not  run,  it  is  too  hot. 

ELEONORA. 
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ELEONGRA. 

I  will  not. 

(Mr.  Barclay,  Wilmot.     George 
at  a  diftznce.') 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

My  child  will  icon  return  -,  (lie  is  gone 
for  refrefhment. 

WILMOT. 

Ahj  Sir,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  your 
goodnefs ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

My  good  friend,  why  would  you  not 
apply  to  me  before  ? 

WILMOT. 

Sir,  while  I  was  able,  by  the  work  of 
my  hands,  to  procure  for  my  wife  and 
children  the  means  of  life,  I  had 'no  right 
to  encroach  upon  the  goodnefs  of  others, 
or  on  that  relief  which  poorer  wretches 
had  a  better  right  to. — But  when  my 
ftrength  failed  me ;  when  I  fuv  myfclf 
on  the  point  of  bring,  deprived  of  work, 

and 
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and  my  children  of  bread,  h  became  time 
to  afk,  and  God  has  been  pleafed  that  I 
fhould  not  afk  in  vain. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

I  admire  your  fentiments,  and — • — 
RACHEL   enters. 

f  RACHEL. 

Father,  my  mother  is.  inclined  to  fleep, 
but"  every  time  her  eyes  clofe  /he  darts 
and  fancies  fhe  fees  you  fainting  again. — 
If  you-  go  to  her,  perhaps,  Hie  will  be 
eafy. 

WILMOT. 
MR.  BARCLAY. 

Go,  my  friend,  no  apologies ;  I  will 
.chat  awhile  with  Rachel;  I  fhall  tdl  you 
a  charming  (lory  of  her. 

(IVilmot  goes-  in.     Rachel  ftands  ly  } 
Mr.  Barclay.} 

RACHEL. 

Will  my  mother  get  well  foon,  Sir,  ] 
do  you  think  ? ' 

MR.  BAR- 
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MR.  BARCLAY. 

I  hope  fo,  my  dear ;  has  flie  been  ill 
long  ? 

RACHEL. 

Oh  yes,  Sir,  a  great  while;  all  the 
winter  fhe  had  a  cough,  but  it  is  gone ; 
but  fhe  is  fo  weak,  and  then  fhe  cannot 
cat  bread  and  potatoes,  as  we  do. — I 
bought  her  fome  coffee  to-day,  with  the 
money  I  had  from  you,  Sir. — She  took 
fome. — I  was  Ib  pleafed ! — But  my  father 
frighted  us  fadly  ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Did  you  ever  fee  him  fo  before  ? 

RACHEL. 

No,  Sir ;  he  is  often  tired  very  much 
indeed,  but  not  fo  bad. — To  be  fure,  he 
has  not  been  ufed  to  fuch  hard  work. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 
What  work  then  has  he  been  ufed  to, 

my  child? 

RACHEL. 
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RACHEL. 

Why,  Sir,  it  is  great  while  ago,  before 
George  can  remember,  we  lived  in  a  nice 
houfe,  and  had  fervants,  and  I  had  white 
frocks,  and  fine  people  ufed  to  come  and 
fee  us  ! — But  now  the  fine  people  don'c 
come,  Sir;  why  don't  they? 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Happy  innocent! — Thou  knoweft  not 
how  eagerly  the  great  fly  from  the  un- 
fortunate ! 

(Eleonora  returns  with  a  ba/ket.) 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

My  dear  ! — What,  have  you  carried 
that  bafket  thro'  the  heat  ? 

ELEONORA. 

No,  Sir,  I  thought  you  would  not  be 
pleafed,  fo  I  made  John  bring  it  to  the 
gate,  but  I  would  not  let  him  come  in, 
for  thefe  people  feem  to  have  fo  much 
feeling,  I  could  not  bear  to  bring  an  un- 
neceflary  witnefs  of  their  diftrefs. 

3  MR.  BAR- 
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MR.  BARCLAY,  (embracing  her.) 
My  dear  girl ! 

ELEONOHA. 
Rachel,  lee  if  your  mother  is  afleep. 

(Racket  goes  into  the  inner  rccm. 
y/ihnot  comes  cut.} 

WILMOT. 

My  poor  Agnes  can  get  no  reft. 

ELEOXORA. 

I  will  go  to  her. — I  have  brought  fome 
drops,  which  will  compote  her  fpirits. 
(She  takes  cut  cf  the  bejket  a  bottle  of 
wine,  two  g^Jfes,  faces  of  told  bam, 
and  bread  and  cakes.') 

ELEOXORA. 

Papa,  will  you  eat  fomething  ? — Per- 
haps Mr.  Wilmot  will  take  a  glafs  of 
wine. 

WILMOT,  (cftd;*.} 

Charming  delicacy ! — How  I  feel  that 

kindnefs ! 

EUonora 
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(Eleonora  goes  into  the  inner  room.  Mr. 
Barclay  and  Wilmot  fit  at  the  table. 
Rachel  and  George  creep  towards 
them.  Mr.  Barclay  gives  them  cakes. 

-   They  all  eat.) 

WILMOT,  (looking  after  Eleonora.) 

Angelic  charity ! — Not  contented  with 

furnifhing  the  means  of  health,  flie  admi- 

nifters  them  herfelf,  waiting  with  humility 

and  fweetnefs  on  the  poor  and  wretched! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that; 
can  one  know  what  it  is  to  be  ill,  and 
leave  thofe  who  are  fo  to  the  unfeeling 
attendance  of  fervants,  or  mercenary 
nurfes  ? 

WILMOT. 

No ;  you  cannot. — Warm  and  feeling, 
your  hearts  make  the  diftreffes  of  others 
your  own. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

That  is  no  matter  of  wonder. 
VOL,  II,  F  WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

Oh  !  not  to  you. — Goodnefs  is  to  you 
too  common  to  be  wonderful. — But  to 
me,  to  me  who  have  been  rejected  by  the 
world,  cad  off  by  my  relations,  fuch  kind- 
nefs  is  fcarcely  credible ! 

MR.   BARCLAY. 

Your  lot  feems  to  have  been  an  hard 
one,  but  let  it  not  make  you  think  ill  of 
all  mankind. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

There  feems  to  be  fomething  uncom- 
mon in  your  ftory,  and  if  the  recital  be 
not  painful 

WILMOT. 

The  recital,  Sir,  I  thank  God,  will  not 
be  painful,  for  I  have  no  guilt  of  my  own 
to  relate. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

I  dare  engage  ir. 

WILMOT. 

Perhaps,  of  fome  imprudence,  you  will 

not 
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iiot  fo  eafily  acquit  me. — I  was  born  to  a 
good  eftate  j  juft  after  I  came  of  age,  my 
father  died  ;  foon  after,  I  married  that 
dear  woman  you  have  feen. — She  was  of 
good  family,  but  had  no  fortune  -t  mine 
was  fufficient  for  us  both,  but  fond  as  I 
was  of  my  Agnes,  defning  to  procure  for 
her  every  indulgence,  I  lived  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  income,  and  far  beyond  her 
wifhes :  for  five  years  we  lived  happily, 
when  a  diftant  relation  of  the  perfon  froitt 
whom  my  father  had  bought  the  eftate, 
pretending  a  fault  in  the  title,  laid  claim 
to  it;  the  caufe  was  tried,  and  by  an  arti- 
fice my  chief  witncfs  kept  out  of  court. 
I  loft  my  caufe,  and  was  left  deftitute  -9 
my  relations  excufing  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  my  marrying,  as  they  called  it, 
imprudently,  and  my  living  expenfively, 
refufed  me  any  afMance,  and,  with  the 
reft  of  my  friends,  turned  their  backs 
upon  me. 

>,>..,  -  MR.  BARCLAY. 

What  cruel  conduci  ! 

F    2  WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

One  friend  alone  was  left,  who  received 
us  into  his  houfe,  and  would  have  pro- 
cured a  re-hearing  of  our  caufe,  but  he 
died,  and  we  were  fent  forth  to  wander 
through  the  world.  I  hired  this  cottage, 
where,  by  the  labour  of  my  hands,  I  have 
fupported  my  wife,  that  dear  confoling 
angel,  who  has  never  once  reproached 
me  for  the  mifery  I  have  brought  upon 
her,  and  our  children ;  till  her  ficknefs 
drove  me  almoft  to  diffraction  and  defpair, 
from  which  Heaven  fent  you  this  day  to 
relieve  me. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Make  yourfelf  eafy,  I  hope  all  will  be 
well  i  our  firft  care  muft  be  to  reftore 
your  wife. — Is  the  perfon  yet  alive  who 
was  to  have  witnefTed  in  your  caufe  ? 

WILMOT. 
He  is. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Very  well.   My  dear  Wilmot  hear  me, 

I  am 
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I  am  tolerably  rich,  I  have  only  one  child, 
I  will  fupport  you  in  this  catife  ;  if,  on 
enquiry,  I  find  you  are  likely  to  fucceed, 
and  I  will  only  afk  in  return  your  promife 
to  repay  me  when  you  regain  your  eftate. 

WILMOT. 

Sir  —  fuch  amazing  kindnefs  to  a 
flranger  ! 

MR.    BARCLAY. 

No,  Wilmot,  not  to  a  ftranger.  I  knew 
your  father  well  j  he  was  my  fenior  at 
college.  I  have  often  heard  of  this  caufe 
as  a  mod  iniquitous  tranfaclion,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  fuccefs,  fo  that  all 
the  favour  I  do  you  is  to  advance  you 
a  little  money  ;  no  mighty  obligation ! 

WILMOT. 

Oh  yes  ! — My  obligations  to  you  are 
mighty,  are  not  to  be  repaid ! — Bed  of 
men ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Pflia  !   there  are  thoufands  better. 

F  3  WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

Such  amazing  generofity  ! 

MR.   BARCLA'/. 

There  is  really  no  generofity  in  the 
matter. — I  am  fure  of  my  fecurity. 

WrLMOT. 

What,  Sir  ! — The  word  of  a  perfon 
you  do  not  know  ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

No,  Wilmot,  not  of  a  perfon  I  do  not 
know. — I  have  feen  enough  of  you  to 
convince  me  you  are  honed  and  grateful; 
what  better  fecurity  fnould  I  defire  ? 

WILMOT. 

I  am  over-powered  ! — My  children, 
blefs  your  benefactor! 

RACHEL. 

Oh,  Sir,  will  you  make  my  father  and 
mother  well  and  happy  ? 

GEORGE. 

And  will  you  give  my  mother  fbme- 
thing  better  to  eat  than  potatoes  ? 

WILMOT. 
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WILMOT. 

Oh  yes,  my  children,  he  will  fave  us 
all.  —  Thank  him  then  ;  learn  to  love 
and  ferve  him;  keep  about  you  —  never 
forget  the  form  of  this  cottage  ;  and  i£ 
as  I  hope,  we  live  to  inhabit  a  better 
place,  remember  always  who  refcued  us 
from  poverty  ! 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

No  more,  no  more  $  if  you  will  think 
yourfelf  obliged  to  me,  in  return  do  me 
the  favour  not  to  thank  me. 

{Eleonora  enters  Joftly. 

ELEONORA. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  your  wife  is  afleepj  fhe 
will  be  well,  I  dare  fay  —  and  you,  how 
are  you  ? 

WILMOT. 

Oh,  well,  quite  well  !  —  The  blefllng 
of  Heaven  accompanies  you  3  all  muft  be 
well  where  you  are. 

MR.  BAH- 
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MR.  BARCLAY. 

Wilmot,  think  of  what  I  have  faid  to 
you.  In  the  evening  I  will  fend  my  car- 
nage to  bring  you  all  to  my  houfe,  where 
you  fhall  remain,  either  till  your  caufe  is 
gained,  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  till  I  can 
place  you  in  fome  way  of  life  better 
fuited  to  your  birth.  (T0  Eleonara.)  My 
dear,  Mr.  Wilmot  is  entitled  to  a  very 
large  fortune,  which  I  hope  to  procure 
for  him. 

ELEONORA. 

I  am  very  glad  of  it,  but  fortune  can- 
not add  to  my  refpedt  for  people  fo 
worthy. 

WILMOT. 
Angelic  creature ! — How  can  I  ever 

want 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

You  forget  my  injunctions ! — I  fhall 
fend  for  you — be  ready. — In  the  mean 
time,  take  care  of  yourfelves. 

RACHEL. 
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li$M  RACHEL. 

.    What,  father,  fhall  we  ride  in  a  coach? 

ELEONORA. 

Yes,  my  dear,  often,  every  day,  if  you 
continue  good  3  and,  what  is  better,  you 
fhall  have  a  great  many  charming  little 
books. 

RACHEL. 
Oh,  how  glad  I  lhall  be. 

MR.  BARCLAY. 

Wilmot,  farewell ! 

ELEONORA. 

Farewell,  Mr.  Wilmot. — Good-bye, 
Rachel  j  we  fhall  expect  you. 

WILMOT. 
Every  blefiing  attend  you  ! 

RACHEL. 
Thank  you,  thank  you. 

(She  kijfes  Eleonora's  band,  who  em- 
braces her. — Wilmot  attends  Mr. 
Ear  day  to  the  door,  and  returns.) 

F    5  WiLMOT, 
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WILMOT. 

Oh,  my  God  ! — How  can  I  ever  thank 
thee,  for  fuch  amazing  goodnefs ! — Heart 
broken,  wearied,  on  the  point  of  renounc- 
ing my  dependance  on  thee ;  of  fetting 
thy  laws  at  defiance ;  that  moment  haft 
thou  chofen  to  relieve  and  biefs  me  [— 
Aweful  and  ftriking  leiTon! — Shall  I  ever 
again  defpair,  when  I  know  that  the  next 
hour  to  that  of  our  greateft  mifery  may 
bring  with  it  comfort  and  happinefs  ! — 
I  hear  my  Agnes  coining ;  let  me  meet 
and  explain  to  her  thefe  happy  events! 

Scene  clofes. 

The  limits  of  the  Drama  not  allowing  of  die  events 
being  fir.ifhed,  it  may  perhaps  be  fatisfaclory  to  the 
reader  to  hear)  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  recovered;  and 
that  Wilniot,  gaining  his  caufe,  by  Mr.  Barclay's 
means,  was  reftored  to  affluence,  and  the  two  families 
formed  a  friendihip,  which  lafied  during  their  lives. 
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A       DRAMA. 

IN   ONE  PART. 


**  BlefsM  too  is  he  whofe  evening  ramble  ftrays 
"  Where  droop  the  fons  of  indigence  and  care  j 

<(  His  little  gift  their  gladden'd  eyes  amaze, 

«•  And  win  at  fmail  expence  their  fondeft  pray'r. 
SHENSTONE 


LORD  AUBREY,       LORD  OF  THE  MANOR. 
COLONEL  NESBIT, 


ROBERT,  AN  OLD  PEASANT. 

LUCETTA,  His  DAUGHTER. 

PHILIP,  MARRIED  TO  LUCETTA. 

PEASANTS, 

SCENE,   a  Lawn  before  a  Cottage. 
(Under  the  Jhade  of  Jome  trees  a  table,  is 
fpread,    with  fruits,   milk,   and  cyder. 
Robert,    and  Jome  old  feajants,  fit  at 
this  table.     Philip,  Lucetta,  and  Jome 
young  feafantSy  are  dancing  on  the  lawn. 
Lucetta  is  drejfcd  in  white,  with  fowlers,  , 
as  a  bride.     Philip  as  a  bridegroom. 

ROBERT. 

A  Y  E,  marry  neighbour,  it  does  my 
heart    good   to  fee   them.  —  Look 
3  '.ve 
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ye  there,  I'll  warrant  ye  as  light  as  the 


OLD  PEASANT. 

Truly,  neighbour  Robert,  Lucetta  is  a 
pretty  girl  $  yes,  yes,  you  may  well  be 
proud  of  her.  She  is  not  only  handfomej 
but  good. 

ROBERT. 

Ah,  neighbour ! — She  is  the  joy  of  my 
old  heart ! — Had  her  mo: her  lived  to  fee 
this  day  I  {He  wipes  bis  eyes.) 

OLD  PEASANT. 

Come  cheerly,  neighbour,  don't  Ietrs 
difturb  ourfelves  with  fad  thoughts,  we 
met  to  be  merry. 

(Lticett a  feeing  her  father  lock  fad \ 
runs  out  of  the  dance.) 

LUCETTA. 

,      Ah,   father ! — What's  the   matter  ?— 
You  are  not  ill  ? 

ROBERT. 

No,  no,  my  child,  I  am  very  well,  and 
very  happy. 

LUCETTA, 
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LUCETTA. 

Well,  then  ! — why  look  fad !— on  my 
wedding-day  too  ! — Truly,  I  will  not 
excufe  it !  (Hefmiles.) 

ROBERT,  {taking  her  in  his  arms.) 
My  child,  I  do  not  weep  for  forrow, 
but  for  joy,  thou  art  fo  good,  and  fo 
happy. 

LUCETTA. 

Ah,  my  dear  father,  I  owe  both  to 
you! — but  not  a  fingle  tear  muft  you 
Ihed  to-day. — Ah,  ha,  here  comes  Philip  5 
he  thinks  fomething  is  the  matter. 

(She  runs  to  Philip,  gives  him  her  hand, 
he  leads  her  back  to  the  dance.) 

OLD    PEASANT. 

Aye,  aye,  they  are  happy  enough  ! — 
Well,  they  be  a  fweet  couple. 

OLD  WOMAN. 

As  to  Lucetta,  I  muft  fay,  I  don't 
know  her  equal,  nor  ever  did,  except 
my  poor  daughter,  that's  gone.— Marry, 

neigh* 
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neighbour  Robert,  I  have  reafon  to  love 
your  girl;  how  kind  (he  was  to  me,  when 
my  poor  daughter  lay  fick. — Don't  grieve 
fo,  neighbour  Martha,  fhe  would  fay, 
pray  don't  -y  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  fill  your 
daughter's  place. — Ah,  and  fo  fhe  has  ; 
fhe  tended  me  when  I  was  fick  $  fhe 
works  for  me,  now  my  eye-  fight  fails ! 
Ah,  marry,  I  love  her  as  if  fhe  was  my 
own  ! 

SECOND    OLD  WOMAN. 

Then  fhe  is  fo  kind  to  the  children ; 
my  little  grand-daughters  run  when  they 
fee  her  coming — here's  Lucetta,  they  fay* 
here's  Lucetta  -,  truly,  'tis  a  holiday  to 

fee  her  ! 

ROBERT. 

Ah,  it  does  my  heart  good,  to  hear  her 
praifes ! — What  a  bleffed  thing  it  is  to 
have  evcry-body's  good  word  i 

OLD     PEASANT. 

Aye,  Robert,  that's  the  honeft  man's 
reward,  to  be  well  thought  of  hfrnfelf) 
and  leave  a  good  name  to  his  children ! 

ROBERT. 
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ROBERT. 

True,  neighbour,  true ;  but  look, 
here's  gentlefolks.  Marry,  'tis  our  young 
Lord,  and  his  bride. 

OLD    WOMAN. 

Yes,  and  that  is  my  Lady's  father, 
and  her  fifter.—- Mercy  !  how  handibme 
they  be ! 

Enter  LORD  and  LADY  AUBREY, 
COLONEL  and  Miss  NESBIT. 

LADY    AUBREY. 

What  a  charming  fcene! — How  happy 
thefe  good  people  feem  ! 

COLONEL  NESBIT. 

This  appears  to  be  a  wedding* 

MISS  NESBIT. 

Ah,  that  is  the  bride !— What  a  pretty 
creature,  and  how  neati  •  . 

LORD  AUBREY. 

That  young  man  is  the  bridegroom, 
I  fancy  ;  how  happy  he  looks  ! 

COLONEL 
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COLONEL    NESBIT. 

Ah  ! — I  fee  the  bride's  father ! 

LADY    AUBREY. 

Where,  Sir  ? 

COLONEL     NESBTT. 

The  old  peafant,  feated  under  the  fliade 
of  thofe  trees,  and  furrounded  by  his 
neighbours. — I  know  him  by  the  joy, 
the  happinefs  of  his  looks ! — yes,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  fweet  tranfports 
of  beholding  a  daughter  happily  married. 

LADY  AUBREY,   (kiffing  his  hand.) 
Ah,  my  dear  father,  your  heart  has  led 
you  to  him. 

(They  advance-,  tie  old  people  rife  up.) 

LORD     AUBREY. 

Keep  your  feats,  my  good  friends. — 
We  are  willing  to  fhare  with  you,  but 
not  to  interrupt  this  happy  fcene. 

ROBERT. 
Won't  your  Lordfhip,  and  my  good 

Lady,  pleafe  to  fit  down  ? 

LORD 
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LORD    AUBREY. 

No,  thank  you,  my  old  friend,  we  will 
ftand  nearer  the  dancers ;  I  love  to  fee 
them. 

LADY  AUBREY; 

We  fliall  go  away,  i£  we  interrupt  you, 
good  people ;  pray  take  your  feats  again. 

ROBERT. 

Thank  your  good  Ladyfhip. 
(Lord  Aubrey,  "Lady  Aubrey ,  and  Mifs 
Nejbity  walk  towards  the  dancers.) 

COLONEL     NESBIT. 

My  honed  friends,  with  your  leave, 
I  fhall  fit  with  you. — We  will  leave  the 
young  folks  to  themfelves  j  we  old  ones 
can  but  look  on  now,  though  fome  years 
ago  we  could  have  danced  with  the  beft 
of  them. 

ROBERT. 
Your  Honour  is  all  goodnefs. 

(He  gives  a  chair.     Col.  Nejblt  fits 
down,  the  Peafantsfeem  to  befit  ate.) 

COLONEL 
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COLONEL    NESB1T. 

Come,,  come,  fit  down  all  of  you ;  I 
infift  upon  ic. 

(They  ftt.  Robert  and  the  Colonel  a  little 
afart  from  the  reft.) 

COLONEL   NESBIT. 

So,  my  good  friend,  this  is  a  wedding, 
is  it? 

ROBERT. 

Yes,  your  Honour  -}  and  I  pray  God  it 
may  prove  a  happy  one. 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

1  don't  doubt  it. — That  is  the  bride, 
I  fuppofe ;  a  pretty  girl,  truly. — I  mud 
drink  to  her  health. 

ROBERT. 
Sir,  you  do  her  honour. 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

I  need  not  be  told  ihe  is  your  daughter. 
I  read  in  your  face  how  much  you  arc 
concerned  in  this  affair. 

ROBERT. 
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ROBERT. 

Ah,  Sir,  'tis  an  affair  of  confequence* 
indeed  ! — The  marrying  an  only  and  dear 
child,  is  no  light  matter. 

COLONEL     NESBIT. 

Mod  furely  not ;  and,  I  dare  fay,  you 
have  taken  care  to  marry  her  well. 

ROBERT. 

Yes,  your  Honour,  well ;  I  hope  well. 
Philip  is  a  worthy,  good  young  man. — 
He  has  been  brought  up  in  this  village \ 
I  have  known  him  ever  fince  he  was 
half  the  height  of  my  Hick,  as  I  may  fay. 
— A  good  tempered  lad. — cc  Neighbour, 
fnall  I  do  this  for  you ;  (hall  I  do  that. — 
Neighbour,  I  am  going  to  market  \  can 
I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?"  All  that  makes 
one  love  a  lad. 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

No  doubt. 

ROBERT. 

At  laft,  Sir,  I  began  to  find  out  he  liked 
my  daughter. — That  made  me  think  a 

little* 
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little. — Lucetta,  they  fay,  is  pretty. — I 
know  fhe  is  good ;  and  farmer  Thomas, 
who  is  main  rich,  had  made  her  an  offer, 
but  the  girl  did  not  like  him. — Marry,  I 
can't  fay  he  is  one  of  the  beft. — But  I  tire 
your  Honour. 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

Not  at  all,  my  friend,  not  at  all,  I  take 
pleafure  in  hearing  you. 

ROBERT. 

Your  Honour  is  very  kind. — To  be 
fure,  Philip  is  poor ;  and  I  cannot  give 
my  girl  much  :  'tis  hard,  your  Honour, 
to  fear  one  fhall  live  to  fee  one's. children 
want! — But  then,  I  bethought  me  that 
Philip  is  an  induftrious  lad ;  and  Lucetta 
knows  how  to  manage  very  prettily. — 
cc  Father,  (faid  Philip)  if  you  give  me 
Lucetta,  don't  fear  while  I  have  ftrength 
but  we  lhall  do  very  well. — I'll  work  for 
her  while  I  can,  and  when  I  can  work 
no  longer,  1  hope  God  will  take  care 
of  us."  What  could  I  fay,  your  Honour  ? 

I  could 
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I  could  not  refufe  him,  and  fo  this  morn- 
ing they  were  married. 

COLONEL    NESBir. 

You  have  done  very  right,  my  friend, 
and  this  mufl  be  a  happy  day  to  you. 

ROBERT. 

Ah,  Sir,  it  is  a  happy  day  ! — But  yet 
not  without  its  cares. — I  cannot  think  of 
the  future  without  fome  fear! — But  I  rely 
on  Providence,  and  hope  it  will  fupport 
a  virtuous  young  couple,  who  will  not 
fpend  their  days  in  idlenefs. 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

Good  old  man ! — you  need  fear  no- 
thing.— Hear  me,  my  friend  ! — I  am  a 
father  myfelf  •,  I  have  lately  experienced 
what  it  is  to  marry  away  a  daughter, 
dearer  far  dearer  than  my  life. — I  know 
the  cares,  the  anxieties  of  a  father  for  the 
happinefs  of  his  child  j  but  I  cannot  en- 
dure the  idea  of  your  fuffering  a  care 
which  I  can  remove  fo  eafily. — My  good 

friend, 
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friend,  I  cannot  enfure  your  child's  future 
happinefs;  but,  at  leaft,  I  can  contribute 
to  it,  and  to  your  eafe,  by  removing  your 
fears  of  future  poverty  for  her.  Hap- 
pily, as  I  have  married  my  daughter  with 
wealrh  beyond  her  wants  or  wifnes,  I 
cannot  permit  a  man,  a  father  like  myfclf, 
to  flmggle  with  a  fear  fo  painful,  as  that 
of  his  daughter's  future  fubfiftence.  (He 
takes  out  his  pccket-look.}  My  good  friend, 
take  thefe  notes;  this  is  worth  an  hundred 
pounds,  this  is  worth  fifty ;  the  fum  they 
will  produce  will  fufficiently  fupport  you 
in  your  old  age,  and  your  children  when 
death  obliges  you  to  quit  them. 

ROBERT. 

But,   your  Honour — what — I  do  not 
imderftand. 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

My  good  old   man,    thefe  notes  are 
yours.— Do   me    the  favour   to  accept 

them. 

ROBERT. 


Page  ud. 
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ROBERT. 

Oh  Heavens! — What  goodnefs! — Is 
this  poffible  ! — Surely  I  dream  ! 

COLONEL     NESBIT. 

Ah>  virtuous  old  man,  let  us  not  think 
a  common  a6t  of  kindnefs  fo  extraordi- 
nary as  to  difbelieve  its  reality  ! 

ROBERT. 

Ah,  Sir ! — a  common  a6t ! 

COLONEL     NESBIT. 

Let  us  fay  no  more  of  it ! — The  notes 
are  yours ;  and,  believe  me,  I  feel  more 
pleafure  in  giving  than  you  do  in  receiving 
them. — You  will,  perhaps,  chufe  to  pur- 
chafe  a  little  farm ;  which  may  defcend 
to  your  children's  children. 

ROBERT. 

Ah,  yes,  Sir,  and  they  lhall  learn  to 
blefs  your  name,  to  honour  your  good- 
nefs!— In  fpring,  when  they  fee  the  open- 
ing bloflbms;  in  autumn,  when  they 

gather 
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gather  in  harveft  -,  they  fhall,  next  to  their 
God,  love  and  blefs  your  name. 

COLONEL     NESBIT. 

My  good  old  friend ! — let  me  not  hear 
any  more  of  this. — I  wifh  not  to  draw 
obfervation. 

(Lord  and  "Lady  Aubrey,  M'ifs  Nejbit, 
and  Lucetta,  come  towards  them.) 

LADY    AUBREY. 

What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Sir  ? — 
you  feem  affe&ed. 

LUCETTA. 

Father,  what  is  the  matter — I  faw  you 
change  colour. 

ROBERT. 

Yes,  my  child! — Come  hicher,  Lucetta 
— all  my  cares  for  thee  are  at  an  end ! — 
His  Honour  ! — Oh,  beft  of  men  ? 

MISS  NESBIT. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

LADY 
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LADY    AUBREY. 

Tell  us,  my  dear  Sir — explain  the  caufe 
of  this  good  man's  emotion. 

COLONEL    NESB1T. 

Nothing,  my  children ;  nothing,  my 
friend. 

ROBERT. 

Ah,  Sir,  pardon  me,  if  I  difobey  you. 
Look  here,  my  good  Lord  $  fee  Ladies  1 
—His  Honour  has  moft  liberally  blefTed 
me !  (He  Jhews  the  notes.) 

LADY    AUBREY. 

Ah,  my  dear  father,  what  goodnefs ! 

COLONEL  NESBIT. 

Dear  Julia ! — Bleft   as  I   am  in  my 
children,  happy  as  I  feel  in  your  marriage, 
could  I  bear  to  fee  a  father  full  of  care, 
which  I  could  fo  eafily  relieve  P 
(Lady  Aubrey  throws  h  erf  elf  into  his  arms, 

while  Mifs.  Nejbit  kijes  his  hand.} 

G  LADY 
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LADY  AUBREY. 

My  father,  how  my  heart  thanks  you  ! 

COLONEL    NESBIT. 

Silly  girls ! — What  is  there  in  all  this 
to  excite  furprize  ? 

LORD  AUBREY. 

No,  my  dear  Sir,  adh  of  goodnefs  are 
with  you  too  common  to  excite  furprize  $ 
but  I  am  angry  with  you. 

LADY  AUBREY. 

How! 

LORD  AUBREY. 

Yes,  my  dear  Julia,  your  father  has 
invaded  our  rights. — We  ought  to  affift 
and  encourage  fuch  of  our  tenants  as  are 
deferving. — My  good  Robert  well  merits 
our  attention,  and  your  father  fhall  not 
rob  us  of  the  pleafure  of  affifting  him. 

LADY    AUBREY. 

J  am  quite  of  your  opinion. 

COLONEL 
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COLONEL    NESBIT. 

So,  fo,  I  am  to  be  chid  amongft  you, 
it  feems. 

LORD    AUBREY. 

Not  if  you  will  permit  us  to  join  your 
benevolent  intentions. 

COLONEL     NESBIT. 

Oh,  with  all  my  heart. 

(During  Ms  converfation,  Robert^ 
Philip,  and  Lucetta,  with  great 
marks  of  pleajure  ana  furprize9 
bave  been  looking  at  the  nofes, 
and  talking  apart.} 

LORD     AUBREY. 

Come  hither,  my  friends  ? 

ROBERT. 

Yes,  my  Lord.  (They  advance.) 

LORD    AUBREY. 

My  good  Robert,  I   remember  you 

many  years,  and  from  that  remembrance, 

as  well  as  the  general  report,  I  know  you 

to  be  a  worthy  induftrious  man, — Had  I 

G  ^  been 
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been  earlier  at  the  Park,  I  fhould  have 
known  of  this  wedding  before  hand,  and 
I  fhould  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give 
you  fomething  towards  your  daughter's 
portion. — It  is  not  yet  too  late. — There- 
fore, I  promife  you  half  a  dozen  fheep, 
two  cows,  two  pigs,  and  a  (lock  of  poultry, 
provided  you  make  Lucetta  the  manager 
of  your  farm-yard. 

ROBERT. 
Oh  Heavens  ! — I  am  overpowered. 

LORD     AUBREY. 

As  to  you,  Philip,  when  a  man  is  mar- 
ried, he  ought  to  have  a  houfe  for  his  wife; 
you  fhall  therefore  have  the  tenement 
next  to  Robert's,  with  the  field  behind  it ; 
for  the  firft  year  it  fhall  be  rent-free, 
after  which  we  will  agree  on  fuch  a  rent 
as  you  will  find  yourfelf  able  to  pay,  and 
that  becaufe  I  do  not  defire  to  fet  you 
above  the  neceffity  of  being  induflrious. 

ROBERT. 
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ROBERT. 

Thank  you,  my  Lord,  for  that>  more 
than  all  the  reft. 

PHILIP. 

Oh,  my  Lord  1 — I  cannot  thank  you 
as  I  ought.    (He  runs  to  Lucetta,  takes  her 
by  the  hand,  and  fays}  thank  God,  Lucetta, 
I  have  a  home  for  thee. — Ah,  my  dear, 
help  me  to  thank  our  noble  landlord. 
(They  go  towards  Lord  Aubrey,    and 
attempt  to  throw  tbsmfdvss  at  his 
feet  j    he  prevents  them.) 

LADY  AUBREY,  (wiping  her  eyes.) 
See,  fifter,  how  malicious  they  are  I—- 
They want  to  prevent  our  having  a  fhare 
in  their  pleafure  ! — But  it  remains  for  us, 
my  pretty  Lucetta,  to  furnifh  your  houfe, 
and  to  give  you  a  ftock  of  groceries. 

MISS  NESBIT. 

You  are  right,  fifter;  and  of  that  fatis- 
faction  we  will  not  be  deprived. 

G-   3  LUCETTA, 
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LUCETTA,    (throwing  herjelf  at  Lady 

Aubrey's  feet y  and  kijjlng  her  hand.') 
Forgive  my  boldnefs,  my  Lady 3  I  can 
only  thank  you  by  my  tears  ! 

(Lady  Aubrey  raifes  and  embraces  her.] 

ROBERT,  (lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes.} 

Oh,  my  God !  thefe  are  thy  bleflings, 
and  I  thank  thee  with  fmcerity  and  truth ! 
befeeching  thee  to  render  my  benefactors 
as  happy  during  life  as  I  am  at  this 
moment! 

COLONEL     NZSBIT, 

Good  old  man,  we  are  debtors  to  you 
for  the  kiadnefs  of  your  prayers  ! — But 
we  have  interrupted  your  amufements ; 
we  will  depart. 

LORD  AUBREY. 

Let  us  fee  you  at  the  Park,  to  dinner, 
to-morrow. 

LADY    AUBREY. 

Ah,  Laura,  I  wifh  we  could  teach  fbme 

of 
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of  our  London  friends  how  much  more 
exquifite  is  the  pleafure  derived  from  an 
evening  like  this,  than  from  being  fhut 
up  in  a  room  with  waK-lights  and  cards, 
or  even  in  the  Opera  or  Play-houfe. 

LORD    AUBREY. 

Farewell,  my  good  friends,  continue 
your  mirth. 

ROBERT. 

Our  bleflings  attend  your  Lordfhip, 
and  your  noble  friends. 

LUCETTA  and  PHIUP. 
Heartily,  indeed ! 

LADY    AUBREY. 

Farewell,  Lucetta ! 

(They  go  0#/,  and  after  a  dance  of 
the  Peafants,  the  Scene  clofes.) 
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PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  The  KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

S  C  E  N  E,  St.  James's. 
COLONEL  TOMLINSON.   BISHOP  JUXON. 

COLONEL. 

GOO  D-day  to   you,    my   reverend 
Lord,  you  come  with  your  ufual 
piety,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  my  Royal 
Prifoner  for  the  fpeedy  execution  of  his 
fentence. 

JUXON', 
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JUXON. 

Yes,  Sir.  —  I  come,  hoping,  by  the 
afiiftance  of  God,  and  the  King's  happy 
ftatc  of  mind,  to  prepare  him  for  quitting 
the  world  like  himfelf. 

COLONEL. 

Ah,  my  Lord,  I  am  overcome  with 
die  virtues  and  royal  manners  of  my  pri- 
foner.  —  I  fee  in  him,  indeed,  more  faint- 
like  graces  than  in  any  of  his  judges  1 

JUXON. 

Miftaken  ^pen  !  —  Can  they  believe 
themfelves  pofieiTed  of  fuperior  virtues, 
who  have  already  fanclioned  by  their  au- 
thority, and  will  foon  caufe  to  be  exe- 
cuted, the  mod  favage  murder  England 
ever  witnefled  !  —  Where  is  the  King  ? 

COLONEL. 

He  is  ftill  afleep.  —  Undifturbed  bylhe 

noife  which  is  made  in  preparing  his  fcaf- 

G  5:  fold, 
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fold;  he  fleeps  with  the  mod  perfect  tran- 
quillity 1* 

JUXON. 

Juft  God  ! — That  great,  that  virtuous 
foul,  will  foon  feek  its  reward  with  thee  I 

COLONEL. 

Ah,  my  Lord,  doubtlefs  his  reward 
•will  be  glorious. — His  errors,  expiated 
by  his  death,  and  forgotten  in  his  virtues, 
future  times  fhall  recall  his  name  with 
pity  and  reverence  ;  and  we,  who  have 
witnefled  his  gracious  demeanor,  will  ever 
lament  him  ! 

JUXON.. 

Your  teftimony,  Colonel,  is  noble, 
and  will  be  the  more  believed,  becaufe 
you  are  his  enemy. 

COLONEL. 

I  am  fo  no  longer. — His  majeftic  and 
tranquil  behaviour,  at  his  trial,  has  over- 

*  See  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England— reign  of  Charles 
die  Firfl. 

come 
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come  me ;  and  I  deeply  regret  the  (hare 
I  have  had  in  his  misfortunes. 

JUXON. 

I  believe,  Sir,  you  are  not  the  only 
perfon. 

COLONEL, 

No,  my  Lord,  the  gallant  Fairfax  now, 
with  honour,  fees  himfelf  involved  in  a 
crime  of  which  he  had  no  idea. — He 
vainly  ftruggles  to  difengage  himfelf $, 
Cromwell  has  fpread  his  toils  too  clofely* 

JUXON. 

You  fpeak,  Sir,  fo  freely,,  that  ihould 
Cromwell — — 

COLONEL. 

Ah,  my  Lord,  I  know  to  whom  I 
fpeak  ! — Would  to  Heaven  it  were  not 
yet  too  late  for  me  to  fave,  at  the  hazard 
of  my  own  life,  the  life  of  my  King  ! — 
But,  alas  !  — his  guards  ! — Cromwell's 

fpies  • 

G  6  JUXON* 
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JUXON. 

It  is,  indeed,  impoflible  ! — We  yield 
to  the  will  of  Heaven  1 — But,  Fairfax ! — 
his  power  ? 

COLONEL. 

I  fear  it  can  do  nothing. — Cromwell's 
deep  art  has  over-reached  him. — He 
meant  but  to  correct,  not  kill. 

JUXON. 

He  is,  indeed,  the  Brutus  of  thefe 
conlpirators. 

All  the  Confpirators,  fave  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  to  great  Csefar ; 
He  only  in  a  general  honeft  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.* 

COLONEL. 

You  praife  him  juftly,  my  Lord — And 
his  noble  Lady! — What  a  heart  is  there  ! 
The  pure  blood  which  runs  in  her  veins 
rifes  in  indignation  againft  thefe  regicides; 
which  lately,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life, 
ftie  avowed. 

*  Shakefpeare's  Julius  Caefar. 

JUXON. 
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JUXON. 
I  do  not  under  (land  you. 

COLONEL. 

No,  my  Lord  ! — Do  you  not  know, 
that  at  the  trial • 

JUXON. 

I  was  unable  to  be  there ;  and  many 
circumftances  have  efcaped  my  know- 
ledge. 

COLONEL. 

Oh,  my  Lord,  then  you  faw  not  the 
nobleft  diiplay  of  magnanimity  and  mild- 
nefs  this  kingdom  ever  witneiTed. 

JUXON. 

I  do  believe  it. — Be  pleafed  to  tel]  me 

the  particulars. 

COLONEL. 

Willingly,    my  Lord. — They  are  fb 
imprefled  upon  my  memory,  I  never  can 
forget  them. — My  Royal  Prifoner,  with 
a  determined  fmiling  countenance,  pre- 
pared 
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pared  to  hear  his  accufation. — When  they 
called  over  the  names  of  his  Judges,  no 
anfwer  was  made  to  that  of  Fairfax ;  a 
voice  from  a  diftant  box  exclaimed,  "  he 
has  more  wit  than  to  be  here  /" — A.  paufe 
followed,  and  they  proceeded  with  the 
accufation,  which  was  framed  in  the  name 
of  the  People  of  England. — The  fame 
voice  then  cried,  <c  wot  the  tenth  fart  of 
them  /"  Enraged  at  this  boldnefs,  orders 
were  then  given  to  fire  into  the  box  -, 
which  Axtell  prepared  to  obey,  when 
it  was  difcovered  that  the  voice  proceeded 
from  the  noble  Lady  Fairfax,  whofe  eager 
feelings  had  fo  far  over-ftepped  the  timi- 
dity of  her  fex,  and  impelled  her  to  this 
public  diiavowal  of  their  meafures, 

JUXON. 

Noble  Lady  ! — Never  fhall  this  fad 
flory  be  told  hereafter,  but  with  the  men- 
tion of  her  name  ;  and  many  a  female 
heart  fhall  beat  with  joy  and  pride,  that 

fuch 
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fuch  virtuous  warmth  of  feeling  dwelt  in 
a  woman's  bofom  ! 

COLONEL. 

The  King,  as  your  Lordfhip  knows* 
refufed  to  plead  before  a  Court  whofe 
right  to  judge  him  he  would  not  allow. 
Some  of  the  fbldiers  were  prevailed  on 
to  call  for  Juftice. 

JUXON. 
Juftice  ! — proftituted  term  ? 

COLONEL. 

The  King  then,  turning  to  Herbert, 
who  was  behind  him,  faid,  with  a  fmile, 
in  which  neither  contempt  or  bitternefs 
had  place,  "  Poor  fouls  !  they  would  do 
"  as  much  againft  their  Commanders  for 
<c  a  piece  of  filver  ! 

JUXON. 

Oh  !  glorious  effort  of  Chriftian  hu- 
mility ! 

COLONEL. 
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COLONEL. 

Alas,,  my  Lord,  he  had  yet  more  to 
endure ! — As  he  returned  through  the 
foldiers,  fome  of  them,  I  blufh  to  relate  ! 
with,  infolent  barbarity,  dared  to  fpit  in 
his  face ;  he  mildly  cried,  "  my  Saviour 
cc  bore  more  than  this  1" — One  foldier, 
overcome,  blefled  him,  as  he  parTcd :  his 
cruel  Officer  inflantly  ftruck  the  fellow 
to  the  ground ;  the  King  calmly  faid, 
<c  methinks  the  punifhment  is  great,  for 
"  fofmall  an  offence  I" 

JUXON. 

With  what  joy  do  I  hear  thefe  inftances 
of  his  happy  frame  of  mind ! — He  is  fit 
to  die  $  and  our  lofs  is  all  we  have  to 
bewail. — See  he  comes. 

Enter  the  KING. 

KING. 

Good-morrow,  my  good  Juxon. — I 
rife  late  this  morning  -,  you  have  waited 
for  me  ? 

JUXON. 
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JUXON. 

I  ana  happy  to  hear  your  Majefty  fleeps 
fo  well. 

KING. 

Well,  my  kind  Juxon ! — never  better. 
My  mind  fleeps  as  quietly  as  my  body. 
Thanks  to  Heaven,  I  find  myfelf  tranquil, 
and  fleep  more  eafily  than  when  I  was  al- 
lowed by  all  to  be  a  King. 

JUXON. 

I  am  thankful  for  your  Majefty's  good 
difpofition. — You  are  prepared,  Sire,  to 
quit  a  world,  which  you  have  found  fo 
full  of  trouble. 

KING. 

I  truft  I  am. — Colonel  Tomlinfon,  I 
faw  you  not;  excufe  me. — You  are  well, 
I  hope. 

COLONEL. 
My  gracious  Lord. 

KING. 

Juxon,  if  happier  times  for  England 

fhould 
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fhould  arrive,  'ere  you  come  to  meet  me 
in  Heaven,  do  not  forger  to  declare  that 
the  kindnefs  of  my  keeper  has  greatly 
foftened  my  prifon  cares. 

JUXON. 

My  Lord,  I  fhall  remember. 

(Colonel  fomlinfon  bows.] 

KING.. 

Here  comes  my  darling  child — my 
gracious  dear  Elizabeth  ! — I  dread  her 
vehemence  of  grief! — My  good  Juxon, 
I  will  attend  you  in  my  chamber  prefemly* 
Colonel,  I  have  your  leave  to  talk  alone 
•with  my  daughter  ? 

COLONEL. 
Mod  furely,  Sire. 

(Juxon  and  Tomttnfon  go  cut.} 

Enter  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH. 

KING. 

Come,  my  child,  and  receive  my 
ble  fling. 
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( The  Princefs  kneels  ;   the  King  raifes 
and  embraces  her.) 

PRINCESS. 

Alas ! — how  foon  will  that  happinefs 
be  denied  me  ! — Oh,  Sir,  is  it  then  cer- 
tain I  have  nothing  more  to  hope? — Can 
it  be  poflible  thefe  wicked  men  will  dare 
to  touch  your  facred  life  ? — It  cannot 
be  ;  there  cannot  exift  fuch  barbarity  in 
human  nature  1 

KING* 

Alas,  my  child,  too  certainly,  there 
can !  —  To-morrow,  Elizabeth  !  —  to- 
morrow, at  this  time ! — Oh  God,  fupport 
her  fortitude ! 

ELIZABETH. 

What  fay  you,  Sir  ! — to-morrow  I— 
Oh  Heavens,  have  they  then 

(She  leans  againft  the  King.} 

KING. 

Recover,  my  deareft  child. — Hear  me, 
Elizabeth, — Ah,  my  God,  thou  feed  my 

anguifh 
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anguifh — hear    my    prayer — footh   and 
confole  my  child ! 

ELIZABETH,  (falling  on  b*r  knees.} 
Hear  me  alfo,  oh  my  God  ! — Save  my 
father — fpare  him ! — Oh,  fpare  him,  who 
taught  me  to  know  and  to  ferve  thee  I 

KING. 

Rife,  my  child. — You  rend  my  heart, 
If  I  die,  it  mud  be  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Heaven  is  pleafed  to  make  bad  men  its 
inftruments,  doubtlefs  for  fome  good 
caufe. — If,  by  dying,  I  ferve  my  country, 
I  die  contented. 

ELIZABETH. 

Oh,  my  murdered,  martyred  father.— 
Oh  mother,  my  dear  mother,  where  are 

you  \ 

KING. 

Elizabeth ! — alas — there  you  touch  the 
firing  of  all  my  woes  ! — Thy  mother, 
thy  dear  and  virtuous  mother,  whom  I 
have  loved  with  undeviating  tendernefs, 

what 
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what  will  fhe  fuffer  when  fhe  hears  of 
this! — For  thee,  Elizabeth,  be  compofed, 
and  hear  the  lateft  charge  which  I  fhall 
ever  give  thee. — Hear  now  my  laft  ad- 
vice ;  to-morrow  I  (hall  have  much  to 
do  ! — Attend  to  me,  and  let  my  bleffing 
follow  your  obfervance  of  my  words. 

ELIZABETH. 

So  help  me  Heaven,  as  to  the  hour 
of  my  death  I  ftiall  remember  them ! 

KING. 

If  thou  art  happy  enough  again  to  fee 
thy  mother,  bear  to  her  my  lateft  com- 
mendations ;  tell  her  that,  in  the  moment 
of  death,  my  foul  fhall  thank  and  blefs 
her,  for  her  tendernefs  and  truth.  — Tell 
her  I  conjure  her  to  forgive  whatever 
errors  in  my  conduct  may  have  rendered 
her  unhappy;  and  tell  her  that,  as  my 
foul  hopes  for  eternal  reft,  1  have  never, 
even  in  thought,  departed  from  the  love  and 
i  truth 
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truth  I  owe  her. Thou  wilt  remember 

this  ? 

ELIZABETH. 

Remember  ! 

KING. 

Bid  her  be  comforted ;  and  to  thee, 
my  child,  I  leave  the  charge  of  confola- 
ti<  n  ;  the  tendernefs  of  your  fex  will  fit 
you  for  the  office  — To  your  young  filler 
I  leave  my  love  and  blefling  — Obey  your 
mother  in  all  things,  except  in  the  article 
of  Religion  •,  I  charge  you  on  my  blejjing 
never  to  forfake  that  in  which  you  have 
Iten  educated. — To  thy  brothers,  Charles 
and  James,  commend  me  alfo;  tell  them, 
above  all  earthly  things,  to  feek  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country. — I  have  left  other 
mefiages  for  them  with  my  good  Juxon ; 
but  charge  them  alfo,  not  to  fuffer  the 
gaieties  of  a  luxurious  Court  to  difllpate 
thofe  virtuous  fentiments  they  have  im- 
bibed from  me. 

ELIZABETH. 
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ELIZABETH. 

Oil,  my  Lord,  my  father,  fear  not  your 
children  ever  can  forget  the  glorious  ex- 
ample you  fet  before  them. 

KING. 

And  now,  my  child,  embrace  me.— 
(They  embrace,  with  tears..)  For  the  pre- 
fent,  farewell. — My  reverend  friend  waits 
for  me. — I  fhall  fee  thee  again.  Farewell,, 
Elizabeth — farewell !  (He  goes  out.} 

ELIZABETH. 

He  will  fee  me  again ! — But  how  foon 
will  that  dear  blefling  be  denied  me  !— 
Murdered,  bafely  murdered,  in  the  prime 
of  his  years  j  after  to-  morrow  I  fhall  never 
fee  him  more  ! — Oh,  yes,  in  Heaven  we 
fhall  meet,  where  I  feel  I  foon  fhall  join 
liim.  (Sbe  goes  out.) 

Scene  clofes. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 

PART 


PART    THE    SECOND. 


JUXON.     HERBERT. 

HERBERT. 

AH,  my  Lord,  what  a  day  is  this  !— - 
Will  the  bloody  facrifice  be  compleated  ? 

JUXON. 

I  fear  it  will!  —  Cromwell's  heart, 
hardened  by  ambition,  is  inacceffible  to 
pity  or  remorfe  5  and  no  one  elfe  has 
power  to  fave  my  Royal  Mafter. — My 
aged  heart  (brinks  within  me ! — My  God, 
fupport  me  in  this  dreadful  trial!  Enable 
me  to  prepare  my  King  to  acl  with  dig- 
nity this  laft  fad  feene,  which  clofes  all ! 

HERBERT. 

My  Lord,  our  Royal  Mafter  fufFers  lefs 
than  we  do. — He  is  calm,  tranquil,  even 

imufually 
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imufually  chearful. — Juft  now,  he  defired 
me  to  employ  more  than  njual  fains  in 
dr effing  and  preparing  him  for  Jo  great  a 
folemnity.  * 

JUXON. 

I  almoft  dread  to  enquire  for  the  un- 
happy Princefs ! 

HERBERT. 

Alas  !  my  Lord,  notwithftanding  her 
early  years,  ihe  fliews  an  extreme  feeling 
for  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  •>  they 
have  early  taught  her  to  reflect,  and  ad- 
vanced her  judgment  beyond  her  years. 
She  looks  upon  her  father  as  fomething 
of  a  fuperior  nature  to  human  beings  in 
general ;  and  fhe  deplores,  with  exceffive 
anguifh,  his  approaching  death ! — She  has 
pafled  a  fleeplefs  night  in  tears  and  faint- 
ings. — Who  comes  here? 

*  See  Hume's  Hiftory, 

VOL,  II.  H  Enter 
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Enter  FAIRFAX. 

JUXON. 
General  Fairfax  !— may  I  believe  my 

fight  ? 

FAIRFAX. 

You  may,  my  Lord.— It  is  that  mif- 
taken,  duped,  unhappy  man ! 

JUXON. 

I  know  your  character  too  well, 
General,  to  believe  you  come  to  infult 
the  misfortunes  you  have  in  fo  great  a 
meafure  caufed. — But,  permit  me  to  fay, 
the  Ihort  time  my  Royal  Matter  has  to 
live,  ought  to  be  left  undifturbed  by  the 
prefence  of  his  cruel  enemies. 

FAIRFAX. 

Ah,  my  Lord,  I  forgive  you  thefe 
fharp  words,  fince  you  know  not  my 
heart. — I  come  not  to  infult  or  interrupt 
a  dying  man. — It  is  true,  I  have  been  the 

enemy  of  Charles  Stuart. 

JUXON. 
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JUXON. 

My  Lord  ! 

FAIRFAX. 

Expect  not  I  will  give  him  a  title  he 
lias  forfeited. — He  is  no  longer  King, — . 
I  wiftied  to  dethrone  a  man,  whom  from 
my  heart  I  believe  capable  of  a  defign  to 
fubvert  and  overturn  our  liberties. — But 
to  this  bafe  and  cruel  murder,  I  am  not  a 
party. — I  came  hither,  my  Lord,  to  de- 
clare to  you,  arid  to  requefl  you  will  de- 
clare to  Charles  Stuart 

JUXON-. 
I  know  no  fuch  perfon. 

FAIRFAX,  .( failing.} 
We  will  not  difpute  on  that  fcore.— 
Call  him  what  you  pleafe. — But  bear  wit- 
nefs  to  him,  that  Fairfax,  tho'  the  enemy 
of  his  tyranny,  is  not  the  enemy  of  his 
perfon,  nor  can  endure  the  thought  of  ex- 
piating his  errors  with  his  blood,— I  go 
H  2  to 
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to  try  my  intereft  to  fave  him,  moil  fin- 

cerely  wifhing  it  may  avail. 

JUXON. 

There  is  fuch  a  mixture  in  your  dif- 
courfe,  my  Lord,  that  I  know  not  what 
to  think  of  it. 

FAIRFAX. 

Think  of  it  as  it  appears,  my  heart  is 
on  my  lips. — I  go. — I  will  not  (lay  any 
longer,  lead  I  fhould  feem  to  infult  the 
fallen.' 

JUXON. 

May  God  profper  your  good  intentions! 

FAIRFAX. 

Amen  ! — My  Lord,  I  can  boldly  fay, 
Amen  to  that  prayer,  fince  it  includes  all 
I  defire  to  obtain.  {He  goes  out, 

JUXON.     HERBERT. 

JUXON. 
Herbert,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ? 

HERBERT. 
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HERBERT. 

Fairfax  is,  I  am  fure,  fincere. — He  is 
too  noble  to  difiemble. — Befide,  to  what 
end  fhould  he  wifh  to  deceive  us  ? 

JUXON. 
I  know  not  $  but  I  dare  not  hope  I 

HERBERT. 

Alas!  rny  Lord,  I  fear  indeed  his  imereft 
cannot  now  avail—  Within  fight  of  the 
fcaffold,  will  Cromwell  confent  to  lofe  his 
vicYim  ? — That  which  he  has  refufed  to 
the  entreaties  and  menaces  of  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  will  he  grant  to  the 
prayers  of  Fairfax  ? 

JUXON. 

No — there  is  no  hope  ! — But,  at  lead, 
it  is  gratifying,  to  obferve,  how  much  all 
good  people  revolt  at  this  murder ! 

HERBERT. 

Fairfax  is  an  inftance  how  difficult  it  is 

to  ftop  fhort,  when  once  we  have  entered 

H  7  the 
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the  paths  of  rebellion,  or,  as  it  is  now  cal- 
led, reformation. — Could  he,  could  many 
others,  have  forefeen. this  dreadful  cataf- 
trophe,  or  known  before-hand  what  de- 
luges of  blood  would  be  poured  forth  in 
this  cauJe,  would  they  have  dared  to  ftir 
in  it  ?    May  all  future  reformers  confidery 
9ere  they  begin  fo  difficult  a  taik,    how  it 
is  likely  to  end. — Let  them  reflect,  how 
much  they  will,  deplore  their  mifguided 
zeal  in  removing  flight  errors,  when  they 
have  lighted  the  flames  of  civil  war  ! — 
"What  direful  images  prefent  themfelves, 
under  that  horrid  name! — Father  againft 
ion  3,    brother   againft    brother. — Every 
focial  virtue,  every  endearing  tie,  broken. 
The  land   defolate  -,     arts    defbroyed. — 
Murder — rapine — and    breach  of  faith, 
drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on 
a  guilty   people  ! — Surely,    the   greateft 
bleffings  are  dearly  purchafed,  at  fuch  a 
jate ! — How  then  can  miftaken  men  bar- 
ter 
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ter  peace,  and  all  the  virtues  which  attend 
her,  for  the  mere  fhadow  of  chimerical 
liberty,,  which  cannot  long  be  preferved  ? 

JUXON". 

You  fay  true. — Thefe  hypocritical 
*  Levellers  affect  not  to  confider,  that  if 
they  deftroy  dignities,  a  fhort  time  muft 
unavoidably  exalt  fome  men  above  others. 
Superior  talents,  excellent  virtues,  even 
exquifite  art,  will,  by  degrees,  raife  one 
'  man  above  another  ;  and  even  if  all  men 
could  be  equal,  fhould  they  wifli  to  be  fo  ? 
Has  not  God  evidently  deiigned  difference 
of  ftation,  that  the  rich  might  affift  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  labour-  for  the  rich? 
But  no  more  of  *this,  we  forget  in  thele 
ufelefs  difquifitions  our  prefent  wretched 
fituation.  Here  comes  the  King. 

*  A  fet  of  people  fo  called,   as  well  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  as  in  our  days. 

H  4  Enter 
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Enter  the  KING,  and  COL.  TOMLINSON. 

KING. 

My  good  Juxon,  the  fight  of  you  re- 
joices my  heait.  —  How  pleafant  it  is  to 
know,  that,  amid  all  my  diflrefTes,  I  have 
at  leaft  preferred  a  few  fmcere  friends, 

COLONEL.  " 

Ycur  Majtfty  may  well  preferve  your 
f-iends,  fince  your  virtue  makes  friends 
of  your  enemies. 

JUXON. 

Fairfax  has  been  here,  Sire;  he  requefU 
me  to  proteft  to  your  Majefty  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  prefent  meafures,  and  his 
earned  endeavours  to  counteract  them. 

KING. 

•v 

J  am  gratified  by  his  wifhes,  but  feel 
aiTured  they  will  avail  nothing. 

JUXON. 

Your  Majefty  has  heard  the  noble  effort 

of 
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of  your  four  friends,  Richmond,  Hertford, 
Southampton,  and  Lindefay?  * 

KING. 

No,  my  good  Juxon. 

JUXON. 

They  have  been  with  the  Parliament ; 
they  have  declared  that  all  your  Majefty's 
meafures,  which  have  difuleafed  the  Par- 
liament, were  advifed  by  them  -,  that, 
therefore,  they  alone  were  refponfible  for 
their  effect ;  and  concluded  by  defiring  to 
die  in  your  Majefty's  (lead  j  happy  if  by 
the  price  of  thtir  blood,  they  could  pur- 
chafe  your  fafety  ! 

KING. 

Oh,  generous  men  ! — Heroes,  whofe 
names  (hall  never  be  forgotten  ! — Could 
they  believe  I  would  accept  fuch  a  facri- 
fice  ! — Could  they  think  me  fo  poor  a 
wretch,  to  accept  my  life  at  fuch  a  price ! 

*  See  Hume, 

JUXON, 
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JUXON. 

Ah,  Sire,  could  their  offer  have  been 
accepted,  they  would  not  have  permitted 
you  to  hefitate;  but,  alas!  fucha generous- 
effort  could  avail  only  to  mark  their 
names  for  ever  with  glory ! 

KING. 

Juxon,  time  draws  on. — Let  me  fpeak 
awhile  alone — before— before  I  tafte  the 
bitternefs  of  death,  in  parting  from  my- 

children. 

(Tomlinjon  and  Herbert  retire.) 

KING. 

My  worthy  friend,  while  you  fpoke  to 
me  of  thofe  heroic  men,  with  what  a  pang 
my  heart  has  ftruck  me  ! 

JUXON. 
Sire  ? 

KING. 

Have  I  deferved  fuch  firm,  fuch  fteadjr 
friendship? — I,  alas!  v-ho  bafely,  and  like 
a  coward,  figned  the  warrant  for  the  exe- 
cution 
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cution  of  the  noble  Strafford,  when  my 
whole  foul  revoked  againft  the  meafure  ! 
1  wanted  firmnefs. — I  dared  not  refufe  to 
ratify  an  unjuft  fentence,  and  behold  the 
retribution  of  Heaven,  I  perifh  by  an 
unjuft  fentenc  e  myfelf !  * 

JUXON. 

Your  Majefty  fo  feelingly  bewails  an 
aftion,  which  your  real  friends  will  not 
endeavour  to  excufe,  that  doubtlefs  your 
repentance,  in  the  fight  of  Heaven,  will 
avail  to  expiate  the  error. 

KINGV 

Error  I—Give  it  a  harfher  name,  good 
Juxon,  nor  palliate  the  crimes  of  a  dying 
man.  % 

J.UXON-. 

Ah,  Sire,  how  fevv  like  you  can  look 
back  on  a  long  life,  and  fee  but  one  aftion- 
which  wounds  their  confcience. — How- 
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few  like  you,  ib  cxpofed  to  temptation, 
would  thus  deeply  lament  a  fault  arifing 
from  that  weaknefs  which  fome  times 
overpowers  the  beft  of  men. — Yet  think 
not,  in  this  awful  hour,  I  dare  to  flatter. 
It  was  a  crime;  but  a  crime  for  which  I 
dare  hope  and  believe  your  deep  repent- 
ance has  long  fince  obtained  your  pardon. 

KING. 

I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,  both  for 
your  manly  freedom  and  kind  comfort. 
1  truft,  in  the  infinite  mercies  of  my 
Redeemer,  both  this  and  all  my  other 
crimes  will  be  forgiven. 

Enter  TOMLINSON. 

TOMLINSON. 

My  duty,  Sire,  obliges  me  to  warn  you 
the  morning  advances,  and  that  the  hour 

is  near 

KING. 

You  fay  true,  good  Tomlinfon — I  had 

forgotten. 
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forgotten. — • Oh  !  Juxon,  not  till  this 

moment  has  my  courage  failed,  nor  is  it 
now  the  near  approach  of  death  alarms 
me.  I  fhrink  not  from  the  axe,  but  from 
the  pangs,  the  anguifh  of  my  helplefs 
children !  Bid  them  come  hither,  I  muft 
over-rule  this  anguifh  ! 

JUXON,  (afide.) 
Fairfax  comes  not — there  is  no  hope ! 

HERBERT. 

Sire,  the  Princefs,  and  the  Duke  of 
(G-loucefler,  are  here. 

Enter  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  and  the 
DUKE. 

ELIZABETH,  (running  to  throw  her/elf  at 

her  father's  feet.) 

Oh,  my  King  and  father,   blefs  me — 
once  more  blefs  your  wretched  daughter ! 

KING. 
God  blefs  both  my  children  ! 

(He  raifes,  and  embraces  them.) 

ELIZABETH. 
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ELIZABETH. 

Ah,  my  father,  ftill,  ftill  hold  me  in 
your  arms ! — Oh,  my  God,  why  mud  I 
be  torn  from  them  ! — Why  may  I  not  die 
with  my  father,  and  finilh  my  miferies 
.and  my  life  together ! 

KING. 

My  child,  many  days  are  yet  in  ftorc 
for  you  i  I  will  hope,  happy  ones. 

ELIZABETH. 

Happy  1 — for  me! — What,  my  father, 
can  you  believe  I  ever  fhall  forget  this 
dreadful  moment.;  thefe  aweful,  horrid 
preparations !— Can  a  child,  who  fees  her 
father  bleed  almoft  before  her  eyes,  ever 
hope  for  happinefs  again  ? — No,  Sire,  no; 
my  whole  foul  devotes  itfelf,  from  this 
terrible  moment,  to  unmixed,  though  un- 
availing forrow ! 

GLOUCESTER. 

§ifter,  you  make  my  father  fad  ;  why 

do  you  ? — Father,  tell  me  what  they  are 

i  going 
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.going  to  do  with  you  ? — What  is  that 
wooden  place  built  up  for  ? — Are  they 
going  to  crown  you,  as  I  have  heard 
3Cings  are  crowned  ? 

KING.  * 

Yes,  my  child— to  crown  me,  as  I 
,hope,  with  a  crown  which  lhall  endure 
•for  ever. 

GLOUCESTER. 

What  now.f 

KING. 

Yes. — "  'Now  will  they  cut  off  thy 
father's  head.  (He  takes  him  on  bis  knee$ 
Gloucefler  looks  at  him  ftedfaftly.}  Mark, 
:<:hild,  what  I  fay ;  they  will  cut  off  my 
.head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  Kingj 
but  mark  what  I  fay,  thou  muft  not  be 
a  King,  fo  long  as  thy  brothers,  Charles 
and  James,  are  alive. — They  will  cut  off 
thy  brothers  heads,  when  they  can  get 
them  into  their  power  j  and  thy  head  too 
f  For  this  fpeech,  and  Gloucefter's  anfwer,  fee  Hume. 

they 
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they  will  cut  off,   at  lad ;    therefore,  I 
charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a  King  by 
them." 

GLOUCESTER,  (with  a  deep  figb.} 
"  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  firft!" 

KING,  (embracing  him  with  fears.) 
Oh,  my  God,  I  thank  thee  for  giving 
fuch  determined  virtue  to  this  infant ! — 
Gloucefter,  my  dear  Gloucefter,  thou 
wilt  not  forget  thy  father  ! — Look  at  me, 
tny  child ;  take  notice  of  this  grey  head, 
from  which  my  enemies  have  torn  the 
crown  ;  *  and  tell  me,  thou  wilt  remem- 
ber me  ? 

GLOUCESTER.  ' 

Oh  yes,  indeed,  indeed ;    and  when  I 
fee  mama,  fhall  I  tell  her  not  to  grieve  ? 

KING. 

Yes,  Gloucefler;    yes,   my  child! — 

•f  Charles  the  Firft  ufes  the  expreflion  of  "  this  grey 
difcrowned  head,"  in  a  copy  of  verfes  written  during 
his  imprifonment. 

Juxon, 
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Juxon,  would  one  not  think  this  infant 
read  my  heart,  and  wUhed  to  faoth  its 
deeped  care  ? 

JUXON. 

Ah,  Sire,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes, 
God  is  not  only  glorified,  but  bringeth 
eomfort  to  the  afflicted, 

KING,  (Jetting  down  the  child.) 
Farewell,  Gloucefter;    farewell,,    my 
child  5  God  blefs  thee  ! 

GLOUCESTER. 

Oh,  father — don't  leave  us  !— Let  us 
go  with  you  ;  indeed  we  fhould  chufejt ! 

KING,  (ft niggling  with  his  emotion.} 
You  will  come  to  me. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Let  us   go  now,   father.— -I  fliall  be 

afraid,  when  you  are  gone;  for  the  foldiers 

frown  fo,  I  think  they  will  hurt  me,  only 

I  know  you  won't  let  them  5   but  w;; ;.n 

J  you 
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you  are  gone,   there  will   be  nobody  to 

take  care  of  us. 

KING. 

He   rends    my   heart ! Elizabeth, 

my  girl,  what  quite  overcome. — Come 
hither,  and  embrace  me  ! — (a  faufe.} — 
Once  more — Oh!  once  more.  —  How 
trembling  nature  lingers  ! 

ELIZABETH,  (embracing  the  King.) 
Oh,  my  father,  I  feel,  I  feel,  I  fliall 
foon  follow  you — but  while  I  live,  as  the 
beft  means  of  proving  my  love  and  my 
affliction,  believe  I  will  do  nothing  un- 
worthy of  your  child. 

KING. 

I  thank  you,  for  this  promife. — You 
have  already  my  inftruclions. — Talk  of 
me  fometimes  to  Gloucefter  ;  is  it  weak- 
nefs  to  wifh  he  may  remember  an  unfor- 
tunate father  ?— Farewell,  fa — farewell ! 
— -—Now  all  is  over,  and  I  can  meet 

death 
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death  without  another,  pang ! — Thy  mo- 
ther, Elizabeth,  thy  mother — remember 
all  I  have  faid  to  thee ! — Farewell  ! 

(The  King,  Juxon,  Herbert,  and 
'Tomlinfon  gb  out. — The  Princefs 
faints  in  the  arms  of  her  women, 
and  the  Scene  c/qfes.) 

jj^f*  For  the  Sequel  of  this  affefting  Story,  as  well 
as  for  feveral  PafTages,  the  Reader  is  referred  to 
Hume's  Hiflory  of  England. 


END    OF   THE    SECOND  VOLUME, 


